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of patronage is felt by every sensible man to be a pub- 
lic danger is conclusive evidence of the nature of that 
which already exists, and of the desirability of prompt 
and reasonable reform. At the last session of Con- 
gress Senator EDMUNDS favored the proposal of a postal 


“ Incomparably the best illustrated magazine for the young.” — 
Lovisvi.te Post. 
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Published August 21, contains the opening chapters of a New Serial 
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A very interesting story, entitled * Two Girls,” is contributed by 


B. ALLEN. «Jimmy Brown gives a most amusing account of 
_ troller, and Treasurer. 


the events that yr a stop to “ Sue's Wedding.” The art-work in 


this number is brilliant and attractive. 
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THE POPULARITY OF THE POSTAL 
TELEGRAPH. 

HE proposition of a postal telegraph—that is, of a 
T telegraph supplementary to the Post-office—has | 
been received with remarkable favor throughout the — 
country. It is felt that the postal system should keep 
pace with the progress of invention and the increase 
of facilities. For the same weason that it availed itself 
of the greater rapidity of transport which was provided 
by steam, it should adapt the telegraph to its uses. 
If the government may properly send messages in | 
the form of letters by railroad, which nobody denies, | 
jt may with still greater propriety send them in the — 
form of telegrams by the telegraph, because by such | 
means it can do the work which it undertakes to do | 
more promptly and satisfactorily. The people of this 
country would certainly be unwilling to abolish the 
present postal system, and intrust the carriage of let- | 
ters wholly to private enterprise, and for very obvi- | 
ous reasons. But telegraphic communication has 
now become essential, because the habits and _busi- 
ness of the country inevitably adapt themselves to 
improved facilities. and the regularity and certainty, 
the cheapness and universality. which so satisfy the 
public in the present postal system, it will soon natu- 
rally require of the telegraphic sergice. and it will 
secure it, as it has secured the other. through the gov- 
ernment. 

Such: a system would simply supplement the pre- 
sent postal service. The government would own and 
control the necessary telegraph: wires, and the public 
would willingly pay the cost. That cost would not 
be the purchase of the existing telegraph property, 
because that is wholly artificial afid extravagant. 
The nominal capital of the Western Union is prob- 
ably five times the amowfnt for which its property 
could be replaced in better working order. The gov- 


could be bought more cheaply than they could be 
built, and that, under the actual circumstances, would 
be impossible. To the general scheme only three ob- 
jections are made. The first is that the government 
ought not to go into the telegraph business. But the 
reply to this is that for reasons of the public con- 
venience and welfare. which are entirely satisfactory 
to the people, the government is already embarked 
in the letter-carrying and express business, and will 
properly undertake any other for which similar con- 
clusive reasons can be urged. The second objection 
is that the government ought not to compete with 
private. business and establish a monopoly. The re- 
ply is that a monopoly would not be established. The 
postal express does not monopolize the express busi- 
ness even of small articles: and although letter-car- 


riage is in a certain sense a monopoly, yet the laws 


which protect it ave evaded. the evasion showing that 
even the law ean hardly maintain the monopoly. 
The postal telegraph would be merely a competition 
which would restrain the present practical monopoly 
and protect the community against the disaster aris- 
iug from strikes and quarrels which private monopo- 
lv generates. 

The third objection is that a postal telegraph would 
enormously inerease the patronage of the govern- 
ment. To the defenders of the spoils system this 
would be no objection, but a concltisive reason for 
advoeating the scheme. But to every intelligent 
ian Who justly estimates the perils of patronage, 
the proposition of its vast increase upon its present 
footing would be a fatal objeetion to any scheme, how- 
ever desirable in itself. The evils and inconveniences 
which. greater patronage wauld bring are greater than 
any which they would remove. The simple answer 
to this objection, therefore, is that a rational business 
system of conducting the public business—the selec- 
tion, promotion, and removal of employés not by po- 
litical influence, but by actual proved official merit or 
demerit—would not increase the government patron- 
age, but,onthecontrary, would promote reform inevery 
other department of the government by showing the 
practical advantage of a business management of the 
public business. Moreover, the fact that the increase 


» 


telegraph, and when Congress re-assembles he is sure 


to find that he is supported by a very powerful public 


opinion. 


THE NEW YORK CAMPAIGN. 


THE Republican State Committee of New York 
have called the Convention on the 19th of September, 
at Richfield Springs. The officers to be nominated 
are the Secretary of State, Attorney-General, Comp- 
But the chief interest of the 
‘Convention will be in observing how far the har- 


mony of the party has been restored, and to this end 


to perceive the character of the new State Committee. 
The Committee which will be appointed at the State 
Convention will superintend the preliminary elec- 
tions of next year for the National Convention, and 


it will have a very important influence upon the re- 


sult of the national election in New York. Mean- 
while from various authorities upon both sides of the 
party, from Mr. JOHN F. SMYTH and Mr. DEPEW and 
General SHARPE, and from journals which speak for 
both sides, we learn that harmony is established, and 
that all Republicans will heartily support the action 
of the Convention. The great defection, however, 
was at the last election, and Messrs. SMYTH, DEPEW, 
and SHARPE all-supported the ticket, and many of 
the journals to which we allude advised its support. 


It is not clear, therefore, that their testimony respect- 


ing harmony can be accepted as conclusive. 

The action of the City Committee and the scheme 
of primary elections for the Convention, as we showed 
when it was announced, undoubtedly favors the ma- 
chine. It does not follow, perhaps, that the machine 
will use its advantage, because it has learned the dis- 


| position of Republicans to refuse to support what 


they do not approve. But the advantage given is 
suspicious, and therefore unfortunate. If the pri- 
mary elections should turn out the old familiar dele- 
gates, the conclusion that they had been selected in 
the old familiar way would be so probable as injuri- 
ously to affect the general party feeling toward the 
Convention. As the machine spokesman, Mr. BLIss, 
advised the anti-machine majority in the Convention 


Of 1881, so we should advise the machine in the pri- 
‘mary elections of this year, to go slow.” 


Theindis- 
pensable condition of success is that the Convention 
‘shall not only be. but shall be believed to be, a free 
Convention. Last year the machine was believed to 
have resorted to actual fraud, and the result at the 
polls is not yet wholly forgotten. This year the con- 
viction that the action of the Convention represents 
the real sentiment of the party can alone unite the 
party at the polls. But that conviction, with a brave 


_and progressive platform and a good ticket and a 


State Committee which is seen not to be the tool of a 
reactionary faction, will not only re-unite the party 
at the polls, but give it victory. 

There is no reason whatever to infer from any 
event of the year that public confidence in the general 
principles and policy of the Republican party has de- 
clined. On the contrary, the trouble has been with 


certain men and methods in the party, and as the. 


year has shown the most decided purpose to free the 
party from them, there has been a corresponding in- 
crease of confidence. That is a suggestive and hor- 
tatory fact for New York. The Senate to be elected 
this year will take part in the election of Mr. Lap- 
HAMS successor. There is therefore every reason 
for Republican harmony. There is, however, but one 
way to secure it. That way is to provide an expres- 
sion of the party will which every Republican will 
feel to be honest and free. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINATION, | 


UPON occasion of the President's recent visit to Chi- 
cago on his way to the Yellowstone Park the Chicago 
Daily News published a great number of letters from 
Republicans of every kind upon the ARTHUR admin- 
istration. They agreed substantially that an admin- 
istration which had been anticipated with apprehen- 
sion had by its general course earned the approval of 
the country. This will hardly be disputed. Many 
things have been done in the exercise of the removing 
and appointing power to which just exception has 
been taken, and signal instances of flagrant disregard 
of sound principles of administration may be quoted. 
But certainly the clean sweep of one wing of the party 
that was expected has not taken place, and while the 
President's own sympathy with the Stalwart and ma- 
chine wing may be unchanged, he has not chosen to 
manifest it in the way that the leaders of that wing 
have desired. Besides this moderation, the veto of the 
River and Harbor Bill, the Executive action under 
the PENDLETON bill, and the general tranquillity of 
the administration have relieved the country of all 
apprehension of disturbance or excitement. 

This is the merit of the ARTHUR administration. 
It is, indeed, negative, and arouses no enthusiasm. 


him a unique eminence. 


The President’s original nomination was not due to 
distinguished service, but to local and political con- 
siderations. That, of course, does not produce strong 
personal regard for a President, and the quiet course 
of administration does not excite it. The feeling, 
therefore, is undoubtedly passive. It is that of placid 
satisfaction that there is no reason for positive hostil- 
ity. It is very much the kind of feeling with which 
Mr. Monrok’s administration was regarded. This, 
however, is baffling to the politicians, and even alarm- 
ing. For they know the value of the negative ele- 
t in actual politics. In a political contest the 
man against whom nothing very definite can be al- 
leged is always strong. Especially is this true in a 
contest Which is mainly personal; and as that of next 
vear will turn chiefly upon the general character, tra- 
ditions, and tendencies of the two parties, the disposi- 
tion, which is always decided, to select a. candidate 
who can not be actively assailed personally as the 
most available will be stronger than ever, and it will 
naturally lend force to Mr. ARTHUR'S candidacy. 
This’seems to us a fair statement of his position to- 
ward the nomination. And should his official con- 
duct during the intervening months show a still more 
marked tendency toward the progressive spirit of the 
party, that position would doubtless be improved. 
Yet in the great body of the party we can see no rea- 
son to suppose a decided preference for Mr. ARTHUR'S 
candidacy over that of Mr. EpMuUNDs, for instance, 
who is also mentioned. Mr. EDMUNDs is undoubted- 
lv, as we stated aé the time that he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the one Republican in the coun- 
try who is universally acceptable to the party. His 
intellectual ability, his great public experience and 
knowledge, his absolute integrity, and his freedom 
from identification with factions and ‘‘ wings” give 
Mr. BLAINE has undoubted- 
ly a more enthusiastic following within the party. 
But to Mr. BLAINE there is also a very strong opposi- 
tion. The party regard and confidence felt for Mr. 
EDMUNDS are universal, and should he be nominated, 
he would receive the vote of every man who for any 
reason desires to see the Republican party retain pow- 
er. But nominatioh of a candidate depends upon cir- 
cumstances which can not be foreseen, and upon in- 
fluences which are incalculable. Nothing, however, 
can be plainer than that Republican success next year 
can not be secured by the manipulation of patronage, 
nor by the working of a machine, but solely by per- 
mitting free expression to the real sentiment of the 
party. To aim at this freedom in the primary meet- 
ing and the local convention is to do all that the in- 
dividual voter can do to promote Republican victory 
in 84. | 


LIFE OF JAMES BUCHANAN. 


THE Life of James Buchanan, by GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS, 
like that of General Drx, by his son, Rev. Dr. Dix—two 
books which the HARPERS have just published—is a very 
important contribution to the history of American politics. 
Both memoirs contain valuable documents hitherto unpub- 
lished, and throw light upon some doubtful and obscure 
points connected with the war of the rebellion. No stu- 
dent of our politics dan dispense with these biographies, 


which are but the precursors of the memoirs-of other cou- 


spicuous actors of the war epoch, and especially that of Mr. 
LINCOLN, which has been too long delayed. Mr. BUCHANAN 
was a type of the successful Democratic politician during 
the final ascendency of that party, and he is as good a rep- 
resentative as could be selected of its general views and 
conduct in the most tremendous and vital conflict of our 
politics, the slavery controversy, which ended in eivil war 
and afree Union. He was born in 1791, and he died in 1862. 
He saw the rise and growth of the slave power, its moral 
subjugation of public opinion, its total prostitution of our 


politics, its relentless purpose, and its nefarious spirit, and, © 


as this book shows, he was its constant servant and abettor. 
He never uttered a word of rebuke or protest. In all the 
speeches and letters and conversations upon the subject 
which are here recorded there is no evidence of any kind, 
so far as we have observed, that he had the least perception 
of the unspeakable wrong of slavery, or of the eternal Jaw 
which GEORGE Mason had pointed out in the Constitution- 
al Convention, and which makes deliberate acquiescence 
and participation in such a wrong necessarily fatal to any 
nation. There is yothing which shows that it ever occurred 
to Mr. BUCHANAN that any American citizen had a right to 
regard slavery as other than a legal status which the Con- 
stitution recognized. Apparently he had not the least per- 
ception that even if as a citizen he could do little by direct 
political action, he was morally bound as a man to stimu- 
late public opinion to make political action possible. 

This moral blindness and indifference and ignorance of 
the necessary relation between morals and politics—a blind- 
ness upon which many abler men than Mr. BUCHANAN have 
prided themselves—was the key of his whole political ca- 
reer, as it is that of the course of the Democratic party. It 
Was an endeavor to avoid the unavoidable and to eliminate 
conscience from politics. In all of Mr. BUCHANAN’S speech- 
es there is incessant assertion of the legal rights of the slave- 
owner, but not a word of sympathy or indignation for the 
outraged human rights of the slave. He thinks no villain 
so black as the man who would imperil the “ family altar” 
of the slave-holder by asserting the right of every innocent 
man to personal liberty, but he has not even mild: disap- 
proval for those who bred human beings for the market, 
and sold: the husband from the wife and the daughter from 
the mother. There is no more curious and startling record 
in our annals of the imbruting influence of slavery upon 4 
respectable and not ill-meaning mind than this Life of Mr. 
BUCHANAN. Unable to measure the force of a moral im- 
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pulse which he could not comprehend, and which he thought 
it wrong to indulge, or to understand the character of his 
countrymen, he was always treating a political situation 
which sprang from the most profound and powerful of hu- 
man emotions in the spirit of a pettifogging lawyer, and 
seeking to compromise differences which were, in the nature 
of things, irreconcilable. Mr. BUCHANAN’s biographer re- 
gards him as a great statesman. But it seems to us fatal 
to such a claim that he was not able to see that the conflict 
was irrepressible and could not be compromised. Practical 
statesmanship required resolute withstanding of the en- 
croachments of the slave power, and its rigorous restriction 
to its pound of flesh. The biographer’s summary of the 
situation when the antislavery movement began also seems 
to us to be based upon a misconception, first, of the neces- 
sary tendency of slavery, politically and industrially in- 
trenched, to expand and perpetuate itself; and second, of 
- the fact that this was its actual policy. 

When the slave power, whose malign spirit, according to 
our view, he had sedulously fostered throughout his career 
in Congress, rose in insurrection, Mr. BUCHANAN, who had 
sowed the wind, was appalled by the whirlwind. As Presi-,. 
dent he denied the right of secession, proposed to abandon 
half of the free continent to slavery, in order to conciliate 
the slave-holders, and denounced the antislavery movement 
as virtually responsible for the contest. Yet had the slave- 
holders begun actual war during his term, he would, as he 
alleged, have done precisely what Mr. LINCOLN did in main- 
taining the authority of the government by force; and 
when the war did begin he held it to be the duty of all 
good citizens to sustain the LINCOLN administration. Upon 
this point the book will correct some current misappre- 
hensions. Mr. BUCHANAN was not a secessionist, and while 
he sympathized with the slave-holders, he did not admit 
that secession was a constitutional or a reasonable remedy 
for their alleged grievances. He was unequal to his po- 
sition, not because he connived at the treachery of indi- 
viduals or at overt rebellion, not for any technical and 
perfunctory reason, but because he did not comprehend 
the real conflict in which he was involved. His successor, 
one of the great Presidents, had seen and said long before, 
and while yet unknown to the country, “ A house divided 
against itself can not stand: the Union can not endure 
half slave and half free.” We hope that the Life of James 
Buchanan will be widely read. It can not fail to show 
young Americans how easily political ambition may sophis- 
ticate the moral nature, and how plausibly infidelity to 
the cardinal-American principle may be defended as a con- 
stitutional duty. It can not fail, also, to teach deep and 
wise distrust of a party whose chief tradition is the at- 
tempt, under pretense of peculiar respect for the Constitu- 
_ition, to convert a free republic into a slave empire. 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


IN a very few words Collector ROBERTSON, of New York, 
the head of the office at which two-thirds of the foreign 
revenue of the country is collected, states how honestly he 
has observed the spirit of the refurmed system. It is not 
wonderful that the spoils faction is indignant with the 
President. Collector ROBERTSON has held the office for 
two years, and he says: | 

“T have removed from office but seventeen employés since I 
have been Collector, and all of these removals were for sufficient 
cause. Eight were for intemperance, three were for continued ab- 
sence without leave, one for neglect of duty, one for sleeping at his 
post, two for passing baggage without proper examination, and two 
upon charges in financial matters. Every appointment has been 
made under the operation of the civil service rules. When I be- 
came Collector there were sixty persons temporarily filling posi- 
tions. These places have since been permanently filled by candi- 
dates who have passed the requisite examination.” | 


Collector ARTHUR stated in 1878 that under his three im- 
mediate predecessors’ more than one-fourth of the persons 
employed were removed every year. The reports of Con- 
gressional committees show that during the three years’ 
term of one of those predecessors, who was not a Repub- 
lican, out of 903 officers employed 830 were removed, an- 
other made 338 removals in eighteen months, and another 
oL0 removals in sixteen months. Upon Collector ROBERT- 
SON’s showing it is plain that if refurm is desirable, the Re- 
publican party must stay. e 


BRUTALITY, 


IN a prize-fight two roughs, who have sneaked away to 
an obscure spot, pummel each other till one is so battered 
and bloody that he can not rise in the specified time, and 
the other is declared the victor. Principals, seconds, and 
Witnesses are in momentary dread of the police, well know- 
ing that, if caught, their arrest is sure. In a letter to the 
New York Tribune Mr. WILLIAM BLAIKIE has made it plain 
_ that the recent meeting in Madison Square Garden, in which 
SULLIVAN stood up and battered SLADE until he was insen- 
sible, was nothing less than a prize-fight, and a very rapid 
one at that. Generally one brute may take his time in 
pounding the other till he is insensible, and the longer the 
delectable business is carried on the better the on-lookers 
seem to enjoy it. But this time, as was widely announced 
by the press, in order to win, one had to disable the other— 

knock him ont,” or “knock him silly’—“ in four rounds” 
of three minutes each. The frai ners, seconds, time-keeper, 
and referee, the twenty-four-foot ring, “ first blood,” “ first 
knock-down,” and the final “knocking-out” of one of the 
principals—every thing, in short, which makes a prize-fight 
was there. Nor was this thing done in a corner, but right 
in the heart of the metropolis, and before one of the largest 
gatherings ever seen in this city. 

The breach of the law of New York was complete, and 
we would like to ask District-Attorney MCKFON why the 
principals and those who aided and abetted in this brutal 
and degrading spectacle should not be arrested and brought 
to trial as soon as they can be found within this State. 
Police-Captain WILLIAMS knows them by sight, and can 
— one good witness for the connty. We would also 

ae to inquire why, by being present and countenancing 
this disgraceful business, the latter did not “aid and en- 


Courage or do any act to further a ring or prize fight.” But | 


the statnte says this too is a misdemeanor. Then why 
should he not stand his trial also? 

It is time for prompt, decisive, and vigorous treatment of 
this brutal work. If the reputable press will refuse its 
columus to all reference to it, it will cripple it very seri- 
ously. But ifthe District Attorney will do his simple duty, 
it will go far toward ending in this city and State, and 
probably thronghout the country as well, one of the most 
cruel and inhuman practices mankind has yet devised, and 
seen fit to call sport. | 


“INDOORS AND OUTDOORS.” 


THE National Association for Sanitary and Rural Im- 
provement, of which the Hon. Erastus Brooks is presi- 
dent, and whose object is to diffuse information upon sani- 
tary ways and means, and the details of improvement in 
the case of rural neighborhoods, has begun the publication 
of asmall monthly journal, for fifty cents a year, which will 
be found a very useful and attractive monthly visitor “to 
all whom it may concern,” that is, to everybody who wish- 
es to improve rather than to let things drift until reform 
has become indispensable. Jndoors and Outdoors is the 
title of the neat and comely little journal of the associa- 
tion, the list of whose officers comprises the names of many 
of the most eminent sanitarians and landscape artists in the 
country. 


THE DULL AND DROLL SEASON, 


JUDGE HOADLY has returned from Alabama, and he says 
to a Herald correspondent that he has had but one conversa- 
tion with Mr. WOODWARD since his election, and that he 
did not tell him that his nomination had cost him $50,000. 
There was no allusion to the subject. 

This statement of Judge HOADLY’s disposes of that mat- 
ter. Now let Mr. TILDEN say whether he killed HANCOCK. 
The Sun has already offered $5000 to any one who will 
prove that it ridiculed its own candidate three years ago. 

It is evidently the dull—but droll—political season. 


AN AMUSING EXTREMITY. 


THE chief contribution of the Democratic party toward 


the campaign of next year is an attempt to defame the 


dead GARFIELD by means of DORSEY’s statements, supple- 
mented by similar anonymons allegations. As yet, how- 
ever, no evidence has been produced. DoORSKY says what 
he chooses, and vituperates at his pleasure. His stories 
have probably not affected the opinion of a single person 
in the country, while the repetition of them by the Demo- 
cratic press as a telling argument against Republican 


_ ascendency, in view of the unqualified condemnation and 
: repudiation of DorsEy by the Republican press, shows how 


curiously feeble is the Democratic assault. That unhappy 
party, which in the last twenty years has been at its wits’ 
end to find some way of returning to the control of the 
government which Democrats sought to overthrow, appar- 
ently thinks that the true way is to call the roll of Repub- 
lican rascals whom the Republicans have turned ont. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue project of getting Jenny Linp to sing in New York is again 
talked of in musical circles. A gentleman who had something to 
do with that eminent singer’s first appearance in this country said, 
the other day: “I am sure that Jenny Linp would be a success if 
she returned to America. Everybody that heard her sing here 
thirty years ago would wish to hear her again, and everybody that 
ever heard of her would like at least to see her. Her upper notes 
are all gone, and she is more than sixty years old, but she sings 
with all the old fervor, and her heart is as large as ever. If Sir 
Jutivs Benepict, who is still her friend and adviser, could be in- 
duced to accompany her, I think she would be glad of a chance to 
return to this country. But Sir Junius is getting old, and dreads 
the sea.” 

—Mr. Wittiam Daviner, the veteran comedian, expresses the 
conviction that the stage of to-day represents a development in a 
downward direction. The reign of “ stars,” he says, is one had 
sign of the times. “A ‘star’ used to be an actor of celebrity in 
his or her own country; but now anybody feels at liberty to ap- 
pear as a ‘star,’ and to be advertised as ‘ celebrated,’ ‘ distinguish- 
ed,’ ‘unequaled,’ and so on. The best theatres would willingly 
present the best plays, but the public will not support them in so 
doing. You can’t blame the managers for this state of things; 
the managers take their cue from the public. Formerly it was 
supposed that to become a successful actor required some natural 
ability and a good deal of training, but nowadays a fashionable 
beauty can use the dramatic profession as a short road to wealth. 
It is surprising how little real acting you see on the stage. Au- 
diences don’t seem to care for it any more. As for comedy, if a. 
man blackens his face, wears a high collar, and puts himself 
through a course of antics, he earns an easy and remunerative 
reputation. Irvine is an excellent actor, no doubt, but a better 
manager, and he will set his plays superbly. But I don’t think 
his Shakspearean réles will be successful in this country ; the pop- 
ular idval has been fixed by Epwin Boorn, and Irvina’s vast devi- 
ations from it are not likely to be appreciated.” 

—Monsignor Capet (he requests that his name be pronounced 
Cay-ple, and not Capelle) expresses to a reporter a wish to have 
been born a Jew, and then to have become a Christian. 

—The few persons who know the facts of the case are always 
amused when recalling the “grand ovation” offered to Madame 
Patti in Brooklyn last winter. On the occasion of her first ap- 
pearance for the season the horses were taken from her carriage 
after the conclusion of the opera, and the vehicle in which she 
had taken her seat was drawn to her hotel by “the enthusiastic 

pulace”—as the newspapers all over the country announced. 

e “enthusiastic populace,” however, consisted of a score or so 
of Brooklyn stablemen who had been hired to perform the labo- 
rious service at five dollars a head. 

—The point of view chosen by the photographer when about to 
place the instrument is a matter of such moment that pictorial 
artists who desire to use a photographic reproduction of a scene 
are getting into the habit either of owning or borrowing a camera 
obscura themselves, or of calling upon the services of some brother 
artist who possesses one. dt requires an artist, they say, to put 
the instrument in proper position. 

—A New York artist who crosses the North River twice daily, 
while going to his home in New Jersey or returning from it, says 
that the.view of the metropolis from the middle of the river is 
finer at nine o’clock in the morning than when under the sunset 
glow. ‘The presence of hundreds of ascending streams of steam 


and smoke causes the whole city to seem like a thing of life, and 
exercises a strong and most agreeable effect upon the imagination.” 
He wonders why all the ferry companies do not follow the example 
of painting their boats in browns or reds rather than in colorless, 
staring white. | 

—Under the head of “American Art Industry,” the Reichen- 
berger Zeitung of a recent date says: “ Baron JonaNnn. VON Lizsia 
has favored the New York section of our permanent Exposition 
with the temporary loan of two works of art presented to him by 
Mr. Sranton, which excite the interest of visitors, partly because 
they come from America—a country which has given us little op- 
portunities to study its art industry, of which these are remarkably 
fine specimens. The first is a Christmas volume published by 


' Harper & Broruers, filled with magnificent wood - engravings. 


The binding, corresponding in taste to the contents, is ornamented 
with an impression in gold, of simple but noble design, which— 
apart from all difference of judgment regarding ornamentation— 
is very pleasing to the eye. The beautiful brown leather tone of 
the binding contributes essentially to the effect of the design.” 

—Mr. Henry James, in noticing the fact that ALpHonsge 
DET, the novelist, has been accused of portraying living persons in 
his novels, declares that “the temptation to ‘put people into a 
book’ is one of which every writer of fiction knows something, and 
I hold that to succumb to it is not only legitimate, but inevitable. 
Putting people into books is what the novelist lives upon; the 
only question in the matter is a question of taste; the operation 
must be judged by the manner in which it is performed. Davpet 
has been accused of doing the thing too boldly, and I believe that 
two or three of his portraits have provoked a protest,” : 

—A few minutes after the failure of Battou & Co. was an- 
nounced at the New York Stock Exchange, and when the mem- 
bers of that institution were particularly bent upon uproar, a gen- 
tleman and his little daughter entered the visitors’ gallery to look 
upon the scene. “ Are they ai/ crazy, papa ?”’ asked the youthful 
innocent. ‘“‘ Yes,”” was the quiet reply, “ they are all crazy.” | 

—Cardinal McCiosxry has been resting at Atlantic City, where 
his chief diversion is riding in an open carriage. A correspondent 
describes him as above the medium height, and well proportion- 
ed, though uncommonly slight.- Clear deep-set eyes burn with a 
steady glow under heavy bushy brows. A head, ample and strong, 
is crowned with beautiful silvery hair. His brow and cheeks have 
been deeply touched by Time; but among all the lines none are 
more clearly marked than those of firmness around the mouth. 
The rather thin lips are mobile, and nothing can be more assuring 
than the Cardinal’s smile. | 

—An essayist in the British Quarterly Review for July, in an 
article on the relation of drugs to medicine, notices a certain trait 
of skepticism that has “run like a thread through the whole his- 
tory of medicine in the best thought of every age. There have 
always been found physicians of eminence who have confessed to 
a want of faith in their own art. ‘The: best medicine is not to use 
medicine’ of Ceiscts has been uttered in every language by the 
most thoughtful men of every age. And with all the positive sci-— 
ence of our own time, we find our best physicians saying the same 
thing.” That eminent physician Dr. WitLarp Parker once ob- 
served to the writer of this paragraph that the best way of curing 
typhoid fever was to put the patient in the open air, under a tent, 
and feed him on milk. | 

—Mr. Epwarn A. Freeman on the late Ricnarp GREEN: 
“He used to say, merrily, that he wrote three kinds of articles in 
the Saturday Review. There were historical and topographical 
articles, which he said were attributed to me; there were light so- 
cial articles, which he said were attributed to a lady of high rank 
who was helieved to write in that paper; there were articles on 
‘matters in the eastern parts of London, which he said were not 
attributed to anybody, because nobody read them.” It took. Mr. 
GREEN only a day to write an article. 

—The Rev. Mr. Macxonocutr, the English ritualist, has tried “ to 
prevent religion from degenerating into asceticism” by establish-_ 
ing a weekly dancing class in his parish in London. He professes 
to have shown that “dancing can be enjoyed without drinking.” 
Every other dance on the programme is a square dance, and everv 
dance is extremely vigorous. Most of the dancers are engaged in 
large manufactories during the day. On the other hand, the pas- 
tor of the Methodist church at Bridgeville, New York, has declined 
to receive for the purchase Of a bell.some money obtained at “ so- 
ciables” where the young people indulged in dancing. 

—The Armenian convent on the island of San Lazzaro, near - 
Venice, has been partly destroyed by.fire. But the room where 
Byron used to read the Armenian Bible is still preserved, as also 
are Byron’s autograph, and Mr. Ruskiy’s Stones of Venice, present- 
ed to the convent by the author, who wrote on a fly-leaf his hope 
of being sometimes “ remembered by the good brothers.” 

—The Westminster Review having read “ with deep and grateful 
interest” Mr. Brown1n@’s latest volume of poems, finds it “ impos- 
sible to deny that he is a great poet, but there will be ever a divi-. 
sion of opinion as to whether he is a great artist or an eccentric 
craftsman.” 

—In a speech before an English high school the Bishop of Man- 
chester condemned what he called the system of cram, and de- 
clared that the Americans had found it to be a false educational 
basis. The Bishop’s statement, we are sorry te say, will be news ° 
in some of our institutions of learning. - 

—The Governor of Gibraltar was dining with the Italian Admiral 
on board the iron-clad Dandolo, when suddenly the electric-light 
wire fused, and set fire to a bulk-head. The flames were at once 
extinguished, and the banquet went on. A similar accident oc- 
curred in one of the bedrooms of Mr. W. H. Vanperstt’s house on 
Fifth Avenue shortly before the edifice was ready for occupancy. 
Electric sparks chased one another across the apartment, producing 
a beautiful exhibition of fire-works, but sadly scorching the silk 
hangings that decorated the wall spaces.. Mr. VANDERBILT, on 
learning of the affair, and witnessing some of its results, immedi- 
ately gave orders to have gas introduced into the house, and-he has 
used it ever since for lighting purposes. 

—M. Vicrorten Sarpov, the French dramatist, having been 
prosecuted by a literary rival on a charge of plagiarism, defended 
himself in court by saying that the question, though-a delicate 
one, was by no means new. “It is more than two thousand years 
old, and the good sense of the public has always solved it in the 
sameway. Literary property resides in the particular form which 
the author has given to a general idea. This definition is not my 
own ; it is the definition of everybody. How can it be otherwise ? 
Humanity is always the same. It repeats itself unceasingly. It 
has always the same passions, the same follies, the same vices. 
The drama makes use of these passions, these follies, these vices, 
and consequently turns necessarily in the same cifcle. One can 
not invent a new man, nor paint him other than heis. We artists 
are constantly taking up the work of our predecessors, which we 
reproduce only with such modifications as are necessitated by di- | 
versities of social condition, language,.and manners. It is not in 
the idea which we have made use of, but in the use which we have 
made of it, that the right of property shows itself. Consequently 
an idea, a subject, is the property of everybody. What belongs 
to the individual is the particular stand-point from which he looks 
at a subject, and the manner in which he places it in relief—the 
way in which he arranges his plot, groups his personages, and 
causes them to speak and act.” After deliberating over the mat- 
ter for eight days—according to French usage—the judges decided 
to acquit M. Sarpov. ? 
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THIRLBY HALL.* 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avruor or “ Matrimony,” “ De Menrsso,” “No New Tutne,” 
**Hxars or Money,” ETO. 


CHAPTER X. 
GEORGE SUCCORS BEAUTY IN DISTRESS. 


Earty the next day my uncle mounted his horse and rode away 
for some destination unknown, leaving a message to the effect 
that he would probably not be back in time for luncheon. It was 
yery seldom that he absented himself from that meal, except when 
called away on magisterial business ; and upon this occasion both 
Mrs. Farquhar and I were led to conclude that there was some- 
thing in the wind. That that something was not unconnected with — 
the discovery which had been made on the previous evening seemed 
to me more than probable; but Mrs. Farquhar, who was without 
that clew to the general situation, and who was afflicted with one of 
those restless minds which are forever probing into the causes of 
things, exhausted herself in conjectures, and plied me with abrupt 
queries, until I began to fear that, if she did not extract my secret 
from me, she would at least find out that I had a secret to be ex- 
tracted—which would be very.nearly as bad. : 

To escape from this danger I left the house, and walked down 
to the woods in search of Bunce, whom I found, as I had expected 
to do, in a clearing where a number of hen-coops had been set up 
for the young pheasants. Bunce, with his hands in the pockets of 
his old velveteen coat, was bending anxiously over some of the more 
delicate of his nurslings; and he said that that there bending and 
stooping was the very doose and all for the lumbagy ; also that the 
rearing of young birds was enough to break a man’s heart, let 
alone his back. He further remarked that some men was ignorant 
of their business and a many was too lazy to attend to it; but that 
his motter was, Do your dooty, no matter what it costs you. If you 
didn’t get no thanks, you should have bore in mind, if you was a 
sensible man, that you hadn’t ought for to have expected none; 
such being the way of the world. He proceeded, with his usual 
modesty, to insinuate that he was himself the only keeper worthy 
to be so called in the county; after which he straightened himself 
up and made a slow examination of me from head to foot, as 
though to estimate the probability of my achieving a success ap- 
proaching his in my own calling in life. 

“So they’re a-goin’ to put you into the furrin ministerial busi- 
ness, I hear, Mr. Chawls,” said he. 

I replied that I was going into the diplomatic service, if that was 
what he meant. : 

“Ah! Well, I ain’t seen no Ambassadors, not as I can call to 
mind; but I seen some o’ them Colony Governors, with a deal o’ 
gold-lace about ’em, and their cocked hats under their arms. 
Shou'dn’t ha’ knowed ’em from Lord Mayors’ flunkys myself. 
But there! it takes all kinds o’ folks to make up a world, as they 
say. Id rather ha’ heard you was to wear her Majesty’s uni- 
form, Mr. Chawls.” 

“ Well, I am going to wear her Majesty’s uniform, Bunce.” . 

“So you are, sir, to be sure. Though ’tis more like a livery, by 
my way 0’ thinking. And how long might you be likely to stick 
to that trade, sir, if I may ask ?” 

“Upon my word, I don’t know,” I answered. “ All my life, I 
dare say.” 

Bunce shook his head. “’Tain’t for me to speak,” said he; 
“but accordin’ to my notions, sir, your place is at Thirlby, and 
not in furrin parts. Squire he’ll be that lonely, when you’re gone, 
I don’t know what we’re to do with him. He do get terrible low 
at times—don’t seem to take what I call a interest in things. 
What does he want to send you off out o’ sight for? °’Tis my 
belief as that there old woman’s at the bottom of it, with her 
everlastin’ schemes and minoovers. Take care as she don’t play 
you some dirty trick, sir, soon as your back’s turned. Clear enough 
it is to me what she’s a-drivin’ at, and if she could get her own 
way, you’d never have a acre o’ this here property to call your 
own, Mr. Chawls.” 

_ I know what you mean, Bunce,” I said; “but you’re wrong. 
I'm getting rather tired of hearing my chances of inheriting this 
property talked about; but at the present moment Mrs. Farquhar 
is quite as anxious that I should get the place as you can be, and 
a great deal more so than I am myself. I don’t mind telling you 
that much.” ; 

“So you may think, sir—so you may think. But, Lord love 
you! you don’t understand the plaguy ways o’ women yet. And 
she’s a deep one, she is. I wotldn’t trust her no further than I 
could see her—no ; nor yet as fur! And as for not bein’ anxious 
to get Thirlby, why, that’s a kind o’ foolishness as you'll find 
yourself grow out of wonderful quick, sir. There’s worse things in 
_this wicked world than a fine old house and a nice estate and a 
good head o’ game and—” 

2 And an unrivalled gamekeeper to look after it, eh 2” ‘ 

Many a true word, sir, is spoke in jest,” remarked Bunce, sen- 
tentiously. “Squire knows what these here coverts is now, and 
what they was twenty years ago, though he never cared much for 
sport hisself. And here he comes. Now I'd lay half a crown to 
een he don’t so much as ask a question about them young 

Bunce would;have won his bet if he had found a taker; for my 
uncle, who presently joined us, contented himself with inquiring 
civilly after Mrs, Bunce’s health—as if Mrs. Bunce had ever been 
known to be anything but well—and led me away without even 
glancing at his pheasants. 

: I have been to lunch with the Warrens, Charley,” he said, as 
soon as we were beyond the range of Bunce’s sharp ears, “and I 
am glad to say that I have concluded an arrangement which I hope 
y ~ will think satisfactory. I wrote to you, as you may remember, 
eH time ago, that I doubted whether it would be worth your 
while to return to Oxford and take your degree; and what hap- 
yesterday quite decided me to carry out a plan which I had 
7 eady been turning over in my mind, and to send you abroad for 
arent a thereabouts. Before you can enter the diplomatic service 
= will have to pass an examination in modern languages and a 
a ape subjects, which is not a very hard one, I believe, but 
t} oe | require a certain amount of reading up; and I fancied 
par you would get through this necessary work more profitably as 

if you were travelling with a tutor—” 
I in dismay; for the truth was that this 
of roy ivears. ppe me to cast a cruel slight upon the dignity 
Tdi Fpl, if you prefer the term—some one to read with you. 
pete mean to suggest that he should take a birch in his port- 
will u. Well; it occurred to me that George Warren might be 

ing to see something of foreign lands before settling down to 
his profession; so I rode over thi i nd lai “ l 
before him and hi tee is morning and laid my proposa 
its Siather. They were both very ready to agree to 

» Onl) rge had some conscientious scruples on the score of 


his teachin iti 
what de an ‘ae which I made so bold as to overrule. Now 


* Begun in Weexiy No, 1881. 


“ Oh, if it’s only old George—” I said. “I suppose it is quite 
decided that I am to go, in any case ?” 

“Well, yes; unless you can bring forward some very good rea- 
son for your remaining in England. And even then,” added my 
uncle, with a smile, “I am afraid I should have to drive you out 
of Norfolk for some time to come. I deplore the necessity, and 
so, no doubt, do you; but it exists, and we can’t escape from it.” 

Under these circumstances, I thought I might as well give a 
gracious assent. In the course of the night and morning I had 
considered my position,.and had found fair ground for hope in 
the fact that Maud had not said No; which she might so easily 
p06 done if she had not contemplated saying Yes at some future 

ate. 

During the intervening period it would perhaps be rather to my 
advantage that I should keep myself out of sight. Moreover, since 
it appeared that I was to be allowed no choice in the matter, I felt 
entitled, without self-reproach, to admit the thought that it would 
not be bad fun to knock about the continent of Europe with so 
docile and pliant a companion as I knew that George would 


-prove, What I did not quite anticipate was my uncle’s announce- 


ment that we were to start in three days’ time. I pleaded .for a 
little longer delay ; but he was inexorable; and when he asked me 
why I wanted to put off the evil day, I had no answer to give. 

Maud must have understood perfectly well the cause of my 
forcible. removal from the scene; but she expressed her surprise 
and regret, when we met, as naturally as if she had never in her 
life sat in a punt among the reeds of Thirlby Broad; and she 
and my uncle bore themselves toward one another with so elabo- 
rate a show of innocent unconsciousness that I could hardly watch 
them together and’ keep my countenance. Mrs. Farquhar, on the 
otl er hand, neither understood nor approved of the hasty decision 
which had been arrived at, and gave it as her opinion that Ber- 
nard had just taken leave of his senses. Did anybody ever hear 
of such a thing as removing a young man from the University in 
the midst of his career, and throwing him headlong among all the 
temptations and dangers of those dark Popish lands! She pro- 
tested against such madness with all the power of her tongue up 
to the end; and I greatly fear that my poor uncle had a bad time 
of it with her after we were gone. 

At the last moment I transgressed so far as to whisper, im- 
pressively, to Maud, like Charles I. to Bishop Juxon, ‘“‘ Remember !” 
My exact meaning may not have been more clear to her than that 
of the ill-fated king has been to historians; nor, for that matter, 


did I know very well myself what I meant; but the fact was that 
I had not the opportunity to say more than one word, and this 
seemed as comprehensive a one as could be chosen. She smiled 
very slightly, but did not favor me with any other response, verbal 
or tacit; and so we parted. 

I see her now as I saw her then, standing upon the steps at 
Thirlby in the morning sunshine, while I scramble up into the 
dog-cart in which George has already taken his place; I can see 


the Rector, who-has just arrived, in a desperate hurry, as usual, — 


mopping his forehead with a brilliant silk pocket-handkerchief ; 
and my uncle, looking up at me a little sadly ; and Mrs. Farquhar, 
with her cap adrift, owing to natural agitation; and the impassive 
Cooper in the background. From the gates of the stable-yard 
hard by Bunce and half a dozen other friends: of humbler posi- 
tion grin their farewells and their wishes for a pleasant journey 
and a speedy return. It is difficult to believe that this happened 
more than thirty years ago, and that the plaeegwhich once knew 
all those kindly faces so well knows them no mote. 


Thirty years ago travelling abroad was not the commonplace, - 


matter-of-fact sort of business that it is to-day. Railways there 
were; but they were few in number, and did not extend very far 
south ;‘ national types were more strongly marked, or were, at any 
rate, more perceptible to the tourist; the tourist himself was a 
person of distinct individuality, with whom, as he wended his 
leisurely way, people stopped to speak, instead of being, as he is 
now, one of a horde, whom they gtand aside to let pass; inns 
were good or bad, cheap or dear, as the case might be; they were 
not all bad nor all dear; coffee was still to be had in France; good 
manners had not yet gone out-of fashion in Italy, nor honesty in 
Switzerland. In other words, I was twenty years of age in the 
middle of the present century; whereas the century and I are 
both becoming a little passés now. I say that the Continent was 
a far pleasanter place to wander over in the year 1852 than it 
is in 1883, and I don’t care who maintains the contrary. As for 
my companion and me, we set foot upon it at Calais with sensa- 
tions of wonder and delight, such as I can not conceive any young 
man of the present day capable of experiencing. Everything was 


new to us; and in search of further novelty we had only to move — 


where we pleased and as far as we pleased, east, west, or south ; 
for our instructions had been of a vague and liberal order. The 
only restriction laid upon us bore reference to Paris, in which gay 
city my uncle considered that a stay of three or four weeks at the 
outside would be enough for all legitimate purposes; and I sup- 
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pose that was why we headed for Paris at once, 
and remained there to the last day of our per- 
mitted month. . 
At that season of the year Paris was, of course, 
empty, socially speaking ; but its attractions were 
not lessened,.so far as we were concerned, by the 
absence of the fashionable world. The streets 
were full of people, whose costume and gestures 
afforded us endless merriment; in the theatres, 
whither we repaired on most nights, in order to 
improve our knowledge of the language, were 
crowds sufficient to render the air almost unh- 
breathable; the cafés were thronged with ndisy 
politicians, who harangued for or against the tot- 
tering Republic, and whose several views reach- 
ed us by fragments’above the clatter of the dom- 
inoes and the click of the billiard balls. Once, 
while we were sitting on the Boulevard des Ital- 
jens, an obliging neighbor pointed out to us Gen- 
eral Cavaignac striding by with his head in the 
air; and once,-from our window, we saw the 
Prince-President driving past in an open carriage, 
looking gloomy and impenetrable, as usual. He 
was not so fortunate as to earf our approbation, 
] remember, in the matter of personal appearance. 
* There is a deal more of the owl than the 
eagle about him,” George sai{l, contemptuously. 
‘He may be a first-rate conspirator; but if he 
attempts to play the game of dictatorship over 
this disrespectful nation, he'll get that melan- 
choly head of his chopped off as sure as he’s 
born !” 
We were domiciled in the _ Louis-le-Grand, 
in a house which was subsequently razed to the 
ground, together with many pthers, during the 
piping times when Baron Haussmann was Prefect 
of the Seine, und when the potentate whose fate 
George had so rashly forecast had become a full- 
fledged eagle, with no fear of the Germanic yp 
ty of the species before his ey¢s. The street wa 
narrow, as most Parisian streets were then; but 


’ jt was a lively one, and I spent a good deal of 


the time in looking out of window which I ought 
to have employed in studying Wheaton’s Jntfer. 
wvational Law, Adam Smith’s Wealth of Na- 
tions, and Hallam’s Constitutional History, all 
which works were spread out invitingly for me 
on the table every, morning by George, who 
was more successful in getting up subjects him- 
self than in inducing me to 
“You will be plucked, to a dead certainty,” he 
would sigh sometimes; but I assured him that. 
there was no cause for alarm, and that, when the 
critical moment -drew nearer, should throw my- 
self into my work, and accomplish what I had to 
Some people, I 
pointed out, overcame obstacles by sapping and 
mining; others annihilated them by a coup d¢ 
main—he belonged to the fomner, I to the lattet 
class. I don’t know whether he was convinced 
by this reasoning, but doubtless his common- 
sense showed him the uselessness of arguing 
against it; for, in truth, he had no authority over 
me. All he stipulated for was that we should at 
least go through the form of reading for a few 
hours every morning, and to this I could not rea- 
sonably object. In the afternoons and evenings 
we wandered abroad, studying Parisian life and 
manners under various aspects. ij 
Wherever we went—and chance took us into 
some queer pluces—I was haunted by a vague 
expectation of encountering nly castaway cousin. 
That I should come across him sooner or later, 
in Paris or elsewhere, I was jconvinced ; aiid as 
‘often as I saw a seedy out-at-elbows Englishman 
I began scanning his features eagerly in the 
effort to trace in them some resemblance to those 
of my uncle. With a few of these disreputable 
persons I made some excuse to scrape acquaint! 
ance, and I remember in particular one raffish- 
looking half-tipsy youth whom we chanced upon 
ut a café chantant, and who responded to mv 
advances with the utmost cordiality. I really 
thought he had quite a Le Marchant sort of look 
about the eyes and mouth, and the trifling detail 
of his being at least a dozen years too voung did 
not strike me at the moment. Only after he had 
begun to scatter his h’s about in a reckless man- 
ner was I reluctantly forced to the conclusion 
that he could not be the man of whom I was in 
search. It then seemed to be about time to shake 
him off, and I accordingly signaled to George to 
get up; but my friend would not be shaken off 
at all, accompanied us down the Champs Elysées, 
addressing me as “ole feller” in a loud voice, and 
finally requested the loan of twenty francs, at 
which price I was glad to be rid of him. 


llow his example. 


_ the heads of the excited population. 


When he had stumbled away into the darkness | 
George ventured on a mild remonstrance. “ What _ 


possesses you to speak to these cads, Charley» 


One would think you had some private reasons 
for forcing your company upon every drunken 
loafer within reach.” 

I replied that I had such reasons, and proceed- 


ed to explain what they were, while George plod- - 


ed along beside me and listened in silence. He 
knew the whole story of my uncle’s calamity— 
indeed, it appeared to me that everybody in Nor- 
folk except myself had always been acquainted 
with it—and he did not express any surprise at 
the quest which I had undertaken, only a sort of 
tacit disapproval. 
“And when you have got him, what will 
do with him 2” he asked. dar 
“Oh, I don’t know. Make friends with him, I 
suppose.” 
“Yes; and then” 
__ “Oh, well, then IT must trv to arrange a meet- 
ing between him and my uncle.” 
I see,” 
“You don’t seem very enthusiastic about my 
plan,” I remarked, with some impatience. 
“Well, I don’t know, I’m sure,” said George, 
musingly. “It’s a noble project, no doubt; but 


then, you know, I am one of those commonplace 
people who can’t, as a rule, appreciate noble pro- 
jects. I think, if I were in your place, I should 
et well alone.” 

“If things were well as they arc, 1 would let 


| 
| 
| 


them alone,” I answered; “but they are not. 
They are well for me, of course; but one isn’t to 
consider one’s own interests above and before ev- 
erything. I should have thought you would have 
understood that. Maud did at once. She quite 
agreed with me that it was my duty to find out 
this unfortunate fellow and let him have another 
chance, though she acknowledged that she hoped 
I should not succeed.” 

“ Miss Dennison,” said George, “takes the ro- 
mantic view of the'case; and that is quite right, 
and what one would wish her to do. She has a 
noble and generous nature herself; she would 
like to be able to think that you too were gener- 
ous and willing to sacrifice your prospects rather 
than be partner—sleeping partner even—in an 
injustice. And yet, you see, she doesn’t go the 
extreme length of wishing you success; she 
wants you to have the glory of being disinterest- 
ed, but not the inconvenience. As for me, I am 
quite content to follow her lead. By all means 
go on looking for your cousin; only [ hope you 
won't find him. And indeed I don’t think you 

“That remains to be seen,” I remarked. 

“But supposing that, by some queer chance, 
you should find him,” pursued George, “ you will 
then, as you say, have lead him home to Mr. 
Le Marchant, who is not likely either to thank 
you or to change his mind at your suggestion ; 
and again, supposing that he does change his 
mind, the odds are that the son will turn out to 
be altogether irreclaimable, and then there will be 
another quarrel and another scandal ; and again, 
supposing that all goes smoothly, that the son be- 
haves himself, and that the father is delighted to 
have him back again and consents to cut you 
adrift—then what will you have left to marry 
upon’ I really do think that you had better 
leave well alone.” 

I thought this rather cynical of George; but, 
to tell the truth, I was not very disconsolate at 
my failure to discover Harry in Paris. If he 
chose to turn up, well and good, and I should 
then, I hoped, know how to do my duty; but, aft- 
er all, I had not come abroad to seek for him. 

When summer was fading into autumn we set 
our faces toward the south, journeying by rail 
as far as the train would take us—which, if I re- 
member rightly, was not beyond Lyons —and 
thence dawdling on to the Mediterranean, stop- 
ping at places where nobody dreams of passing 
a night now, and enjoying the color, the pictur- 
esque out-door life, the wines, and the songs of 
windy Provence as Sterne and the old travellers 
used to enjoy them, and as no traveller will ever 
enjoy them again. At Nice we made another 
long halt, and it was not until the last days of 
October that we struck « bargain with a vetturi- 
no, who was to take us by way of the Cornice 
road to Genoa, whence we proposed to travel by 
easy stages toward Rome. 

I see bv my Bradshaw that a railway now runs 
through that lovely district, and J am told by 
many friends that the little white villages which 
used to be dotted along the coast-line are now 
more or less lively watering-places, with the con- 
ventional big hotels and the usual winter popula- 
tion of invalids andidlers. I should doubt wheth- 
er these things can be an improvement, but to 
me personally it is of no consequence. I have 
never revisited the Riviera, and I never shall. In 
the year 1852, when George Warren and I drove 
along its shores in the brilliant autumn sunshine, 
and looked down upon “ bays the peacock’s neck 
in hue,” where bare-legged fishermen sat mend- 
ing their nets, or out upon distant headlands 
clothed with the silvery olive, I thought to my- 
self that I wouldereturn thither on my wedding 
trip; but circumstances interfered with the real- 
ization of this scheme, and now I should be very 
sorry to destroy a happy memory by a stupid at- 
tempt to refresh it. ; 

It was on the evening of the second day, I 
think, that we drew near to the little town of 
Alassie, where it was intended that we should 
spend the night. As we entered the dim, nar- 
row street it became evident that the place was 
in a state of commotion. Above the rattle of 
our wheels and the clatter of our horses’ hoofs 
we could distinguish a confused din of shouts 
and oaths and cracking of whips, which grew 
clearer presently, when our driver pulled up, be- 
ing unable to advance further on account of the 
crowd of gesticulating inhabitants which blocked 
the way. We both stood up and looked over 
In front 
of the inn were drawn up two travelling -car- 
riages, facing in opposite directions, and each 
with its four horses harnessed; but the four 
postilions had dismounted, and were dancing 
round one another in the vacant space between 
the two vehicles, flourishing their whips, and ex- 
changing threats of a most terrible and blood- 
curdling nature. 

_“ What is all the row about ?” George inquired 
of our vetturino, who shrugged his shoulders, and 
suid: “It is a difficulty about the horses. They 
both want to get on, and there are only four fresh 
beasts to be had, so they are quarrelling. It oft- 
en happens like that—che vuole ?” 

“Did you ever see such a set of capering 
fools »” exclaimed George, who had a fine British 
disdain for all foreign methods of carrying on 
hostilities. ‘‘Why can’t they set to work with 
their fists, if they mean fighting? Upon my 
word, I’ve a great mind to go and show them the 
way. I don’t suppose they do mean fighting at 
ali, though.” 

However, he did them an injustice there. Even 


while he spoke a whip-lash, either by accident or 


intention, fell right across the cheek of one of 
the postilions, and this was the signal for a gen- 
eral onslaught. Immediately there was a yell 
and a screech, and in another moment the whole 
four of them were locked together in a struggling 
mass, making free use of their whips, and also, so 
far as one could see through the cloud of dust 
that they kicked up, of their nails and teeth. The 


riderless horses began to plunge; the occupants 
of the further carriage bundled out on to the 
road in affright; in the other one, a lady whose 
back was toward us sat looking on at the fray 
with perfect composure and indifference, paying 
no attention to her courier and maid, both of 
whom had jumped down, and were entreating 
her to do likewise. 

“By Jove! she’s a cool hand,” I said, admir- 
ingly. ‘“ An English woman evidently. Oughtn’t 
we to go and offer to help her ?” 

George’s insular reserve asserted itself at once. 
“Oh, I think we had better not interfere,” he an- 
swered; “she might not like it. I’m quite game 
to go and separate those lunatics, though, if you 
choose.” | 

But I had an inquisitive desire to see the lady’s 
face, and at that time of my life I was seldom 
afflicted with shyness. I stepped up to the side 
of the carriage, took off my wide-awake, with my 
best bow, and asked whether I could be of any 
assistance. ‘‘Had you not better get out?” I 
said. ‘** Nobody is holding your horses, you know.” 

She turned her head, and took a slow survey of 
my humble person, which disconcerted me a little. 
“Thank you,” she answered, in a cool, pleasant 
voice; “ but my horses are much too tired to run 
away. The other people have got the fresh ones, 
unfortunately. No; I don’t know that you can 
be of any use. Unless,” she added, as an after- 
thought, “‘ you would knock one of those men 
down: then we should be two to one, which ought 
to give us a better chance. Or perhaps your 
friend would like to do it; he seems to be eager 
for the battle.” 

These last words, spoken in a somewhat louder 
key, caught the ear of George, who was much 
more at home in the art of self-defense than in 
that of making polite speeches. He waited for 
no second hint; and in the twinkle of an eye one 
of the postilions was sprawling on his back, with 
the soles of his huge boots in the air. 

“Oh, dear me!” exclaimed the lady, in great 
vexation, “ he has knocked down the wrong man! 
How very stupid of him! Now we are done for.” 

There was no doubt about that. In the midst 
of the uproar aroused by George’s unlucky irfter- 
vention the enemy quietly vacated the field. The 
dusty post-boys hoisted themselves into their 
saddles, the travellers resumed their seats, and 
presently the rival carriage rolled away toward 
Oneglia and San Remo, the crowd falling back on 
either side to give it passage. Meanwhile the 
guardians of law and order, who had hitherto 
kept modestly in the background, came forward 
in the shape of two carabinieri. These made a 
prompt capture of George, and were leading him 
away—presumably to the lock-up—when the un- 
known lady stopped them with an imperious gest- 
ure. She said a few rapid words to them in 
Italian, the sense of which I was unable to catch, 
but which had the effeet of causing them at once 
to relinquish their prisoner. Then she turned to 
who was looking very angry and crest- 

allen. 

“1 have told these men that I am on my way 
to Turin, and that I shall see his Majesty there— 
which is true,” she said. ‘I also told them that 
you were @ age of distinction—which is 

y hot true, but that can’t be helped—and 
that would certainly be put to death if they 
meddled with you. Perhaps you had better give 
them some money, though. Not too much; ten 
lire each will be ample.” She added, as she 
stepped out of her carriage, “‘ You should not be 
so hasty. If you had taken the trouble to ask 
me which were my postilions you would have 
saved your money, and I might have been able to 
continue my journey.” 

“I am very sorry,” said George, half laughing, 
half indignant. 

She smiled. ‘ Oh,” said she, ‘‘ you meant well ; 
and, after all, it does not much matter. It is only 
spending a night here, and I suppose they can 
give me rooms.” With which she marched into 
the inn, followed by her courier and maid, leav- 
ing us to arrange matters with the carabiniert 
and the bruised postilion, the latter of whom 
was naturally much annoyed at the treatment he 
had received, and assessed his injuries at two 
napoleons. | 

“What an extraordinary woman!” ejaculated 
George, as we entered the dark, musty-smelling 
inn, after discharging the various claims made 
upon us—what a very extraordinary woman !” 

“ She certainly is not ordinary,” I agreed ; “‘ but 
I don’t know that she is any the worse for that. 
I wonder who she is? Did you notice that she 
said she was going to see the King of Sardinia ?” 

“She said she would see him at Turin; but 
then so might you or I, you know—in the street,” 
observed the cautious George. “I didn’t much 
like the look of her myself,” he added. 

“T am quite certain that she is a lady,” said 
I, decisively ; “‘ one could tell that at once by her 
voice. And I must say that I did rather like the 
look of ‘her.” 

“ Well, I don’t know, I’m sure. She has cost 
me a lot of money, and all the skin off my 
knuckle,” observed George, ruefully. ‘I don’t 
care if I never see her again.” 

I said I should be very much disappointed if 
we didn’t see her again, and added that I was 
determined at least to find out who she was be- 
fore she left. ‘ 

I very soon obtained the desired information, 
for in about a quarter of an hour the courier 
whom we had seen below appeared at our door, 
and handed me a card bearing the name of Lady 
Constance Milner, beneath which was scribbled 
in pencil, will be glad to see Mr. Maxwell and Mr. 

Warren at dinner at seven o'clock, and begs that 
they will not trouble to dress. 

“H’m! it hasn’t taken her long to find out 
who we are, anyhow,” growled George. . “She 
might have told the fellow to wait for an answer, 
I think. Suppose you write her a line to say 
you’re sorry we can’t go.” - 

I replied that I should certainly not do any- 


_“nerhaps as amusing a game as there is. 


thing of the kind. Lady Constance undoubted! 
meant to be civil, and it was no fault of hers if 
George had barked his knuckles while fallin 
upon his friends instead of his enemies. O 
course he could do as he liked; but I meant to 
dine with her. 

| At seven o'clock, accordingly, I and my reluc- 
tant companion descended to the first floor, and 
were shown into a large bare apartment, with a 
stone floor, and walls painted in rude frescoes. 
Our entertainer rose from her chair by the win- 
dow to receive us. She was a fair-haired woman, 
extremely tall, and holding herself in such a man- 
ner as to show every inch of her height. In the 
carriage she had not struck me as being young ; 
but I saw now that her age could not much ex- 
ceed five or six and twenty. She had a slight 
natural droop of the eyelids, and also about the 
corners of the eyebrows, which gave the upper 
part of her face a somewhat supercilious expres- 
sion; but this was contradicted by her mouth, 
which was rather large, and which wore a boli, 
frank smile. One noticed these details before 
asking one’s self whether she were handsome or 
not. Probably nine people out of ten would have 
called her so, although she had not much beauty 
of feature. What she had was an air of distine- 
tion, an admirable figure, and a travelling dress 
which fitted her like a glove. 

“Please sit down,” she said. “I thought, as 
we are the only people in the inn, we might as 
well dine together. I can’t offer you a din- 
ner, of course; still, you will fare a little better 
with me than you would have done alone, for my 
courier, Antonio, is a universal genius, and I have 
sent him down to the kitchen to see what he can 
do. He found out your names for me, but I don’t 
know which is which. Is Mr. Warren the one 
who gave my — the black eye? Ah,I 
thought so. You are both of you at Oxford or 
Cambridge, I suppose ?” 

'Her manner was a trifle patronizing; she im- 
plied a little too clearly, perhaps, that our names 
and history were matters of the most complete 
indifference to her; yet I did not feel offended. 
It was evidently natural to her to talk like that ; 
there was no affectation in her good-humored 
nonchalance, and if she did not care about culti- 
vating our acquaintance, neither were we so very 
anxious to cultivate hers. Chance had thrown 
us together for one evening, and there was no 
reason why we should not get what amusement 
we could out of that chance, without committing | 
ourselves in any way with regard to future rela- 
tions. I took her civilities as I supposed that 
she intended them to be taken, and perhaps that 
was why she and I got on swimmingly together 
during the dinner, which amply justified her boast 
of Antonio’s skill. 

_George, on the other hand, did not get on with 
her at all. As a general thing, George disliked 
and distrusted odd people. Oddity, in his eyes, 
was prima facie evidence of a lack of respecta- 
bility ; and respectability was his idol. Besides, 
as he told me afterward, he had an instinctive 
feeling that this woman was dangerous; and 
when I inquired, ‘“‘ Dangerous in what way ?’’ he 
replied that he didn’t know, but that he main- 
tained his opinion. While dinner was going on he 
scarcely spoke at all, keeping his eyes fixed upon 
his plate, and devoting himself chiefly to the stay- 
ing of a healthy appetite. Once I saw Lady Con- 
stance give him a long look—such a look as she 
had honored me with when I had first accosted 
her—but that appeared to satisfy any curiosity 
that she may have felt as to my friend; for she 
took no further notice of him, except once, until 
the time came for her to wish him night. 

_ Before that time she had heard a good deal 


about me and my belongings. She inquired 


whether my uncle was a brother of General Le 
Marchant’s, whom she said that she knew slight- 
ly ; she gratified my vanity by remembering per- 
fectly well that I had been Captain of the Boats . 
at Eton; she found out that we proposed to 
spend the winter among the cities of Southern 
Italy, and expressed a ious hope that we 
might meet at Naples, whither she herself was 
bound. When I told her that I was destined ere 
long to enter diplomacy, she became more inter- 
ested. “It is an amusing game,” she said; 
Only, 
to enjoy it, you should take it up as an amateur ; 
the professional people are tied hand and foot 
with red tape, and generally get sick of their 
trade before they have learned it. I know some- 
thing of diplomacy from their point of view ; for 
my brother is Minister at one of the German 
courts, and my husband was in the service at 
one time.” 

“And he has given it up ?—your husband, I 
mean,” I inquired. 
“He has given everything up: he is dead,” 
she answered, quietly. 
. I felt myself becoming hot all over. “ I—I 
beg your pardon,” I murmured. 
' “Don’t mind me,” she answered; -“* you 
couldn’t be expected to know that I was a widow ; 
and mistakes of that kind are a great deal more 


“disagreeable for the person who makes them. 


than for the person about whom they are made. 


Still, if you are going to be a diplomatist, you 


will have to acquire the art of conversation. 
I’ll‘make you a present of an excellent rule in 
rhyme: 
‘ : ould keep from sli 
| ve doings observe, with care: 
peak, whom yo 
Mr. Warren would probably suggest as an amend- 
ment, ‘Never speak at all,’ but we can’t be all 
Trappists.” 
This was the one occasion upon which she ad- 
dressed herself to George, who replied that he 
thought it a very good plan not to speak, unless 
you something to say. 
- Very soon after this we took our leave, or, to 
apeek more truthfully, received our dismissal. 
Whcether Lady Constance Milner was a great lady 
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who was accustomed to be surrounded by obedi- 
ent vassals, or whether it was only that she con- 
sidered us to be very little pecple, I had, of course, 
no means of telling, but she certainly treated us 
very much as a good-natured, easy-going sover- 
eign might be expected té treat her subjects, 
and, when she had had enough of us, sent us 
away without any ceremony. 

“Good-night and good-by,” she said; “for I 
shall probably have started before you are up to- 
morrow morning. If you shouid find yourselves 
at Naples or Palermo in the early part of the 
winter, we may, perhaps, meet again, and I hope 
you will call upon me.” ; 

With these last words she turned away, and 
resumed the chair by the window where she had 
been sitting when we made our entrance, and 
Antonio, a grave black-bearded functionary, held 
the door open and bowed us out. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE CROSS UPON THE SPIRE, 


Tue ship came slowly sailing in 
Beneath a gloomy, threat’ning skv, 
And round her, by the tempest lashed, 
The waters of the bay rose high. 

Long had she been upon the sea, 
And many battles had she fought 
With fearful storms and mighty winds 
That her destruction cruelly sought ; 
And, bravely keeping on her way, 
Had safely through all perils passed, 
And yet nor moon nor stars shone out 
When she drew near to port at last. 


“Tt may be J have brought ill luck,” 
Said one who by the captain stood, 
“As Jonah did. They used to sav 
That ne’er with me came aught of good, 
And it was but the truth they spoke. 
I was a wild and reckless boy: 
In me my father had no pride, ‘ 
In me my mother found no joy; 
I grieved the hearts I should have cheered, 
And spurned the help of friendly hands ; 
And then, disgraced, I fled to roam 
For ten long years in foreign lands. 


“And not one word to kith nor kin 

I sent. I knew them glad to be 
Free from the shame and wretchedness 

That in those days were part of me. 
Av! shame so heavy that at last 

Its weight a mother could not bear: 
And he is lost indeed—almost— 

Of whom a mother can despair. 
Almost—not quite, thanks be to God! 

For I have, friendless and alone, 
With His help, striven manfully 

For youthful folly to atone. 


“And now I ask my doubting heart 
(I know they live) will thev again, 
They who once loved me, smile on me, 
Or do I welcome seek in vain ? c 
All omens have forbidden hope, & 
Strong powers have delayed our bark, 
And as we near the land to-night 
Around us everything is dark.” 
“Not everything,” the captain said, 
With pointing finger. ‘“ Friend, look there !” 
And lo! a wondrous cross that seemed 
By. spirit hands held in the air. 


Above the sleeping city, like 
Stars blended in a beacon-light, 
It brightly shone, and welcome gave | 
To all who came from sea by night. 
And many, hurrying on deck, 

Cried, “‘ Ever blessed be those who made 
Their church uphold the sacred sign!” 
And many wept, and many prayed, 
And he, the wanderer, feared no more 

The shadow of his early sin, 
As toward the cross upon the spire 
The ship went slowly sailing in. , 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


On page 537 our readers will find a picture, 
engraved from a drawing by THomas Moran, of 
the Grand Cafion of the Yellowstone—the finest 
view in the National Park. The sketch was made 
for Harper’s WEEKLY ata about two miles 
below the Great Fall, which plunges in an un- 
broken volume over a precipice about 450 feet in 
height. 

This wonderful region, where President ARTHUR 
and his party have sought recreation-and sport, 
is yearly attracting the attention of an increasing 
number of American and foreign tourists. “Its 
natural forms,” says a writer in a recent issue of 
the London Times, “surpass the wildest efforts 
of the imagination in their grotesqueness, #id the 
coloring of its rocks and. cliffs, of its waters, 
Streams, and pools, is represented by observers 
as baffling all description and almost defying 
credibility.” 

The same writer, referring to some unique fea- 
tures of the Park, says: “ The whole district is a 
very Tophet of strange volcanic agencies. It is 
without exception the most remarkable region of 
geysers and hot springs in the world, its only pos- 
sible rival being that of Waikato, in New Zea- 
land. Besides the cold pure water springs, which 
are abundant throughout the district, Mr. Norris 
enumerates the following distinct varieties: cold 
medicinal springs, warm mineral (often poison- 
ons) springs, warm medicinal springs, foaming 
or laundry springs, terrace-building springs, and 
pulsating or spouting geysers. The latterare lit- 
erally innumerable, and are found in every varie- 
ty and in every stage of development and decay, 
Mcipient and distinct, active and quiescent, mud- 
Seysers and ‘ paint-pots’—where the mineral de- 
posits dye the contents of their natural recep- 
tacle with every conceivable variety of color— 
and geysers of the ordinary intermittent type, 


which constantly send forth a column of water 
and steam to the height of 250 and sometimes 
300 feet. Even these are not so remarkable, 
perhaps, as the terrace-building streams, which 
are formed by the issue of water, heated by vol- 
canic action, through tortuous passages in creta- 
ceous limestone. The water becomes charged 
with dissolving portions. of the rock, and on 
reaching the surface it is discharged in pulsating 
throbs, each of which deposits a thin corrugated 
lamina of the calcareous substance held in solu- 
tion. This slow but ceaseless process has result- 
ed in building up beautiful scallop-bordered bath- 
ing-pools along many thousands of feet of ter- 
raced slo which occupy the movuntain-side. 
Traces of iron held in soluticn tint these forma- 
tions with their own peculiar coloring in vertical 
banding, and the whole effect is described as be- 
yond conception beautiful. The Mammoth Hot 
Springs, on the banks of the Gardiner River, are 
the most remarkable aetive springs of this kind 
to be found in the Yellowstone Park, but there 
are many others on a smaller scale, and even the 
Mammoth Springs themselves are insignificant 
compared with those, now extinct, which in some 
far distant time have covered the Terrace Mount- 
ain and enormous ranges of cliff along the Yel- 
lowstone with the crumbling remains of similar 
pools on the most gigantic scale.” 


THE LOUISVILLE EXPOSITION. 


THe Southern Industrial Exposition, which was 
recently opened with great éclat by President Ar- 
THUR, has not disappointed the hopes of its pro- 
moters. It is the largest and most important 
enterprise of the kind ever undertaken in a South- 
ern State, and has received a hearty support from 
every section of the country. The attendance is 
steadily increasing, and its influence on the com- 
mercial and industrial interests of the South can 
not fail to be most salutary. 


MISS DIANA IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS. 


Tus week’s front-page picture is not a fancy 
sketch of what might happen, but an illustration 
of what actually did happen last summer in the 
Adirondacks. The young lady who made the 
successful shot, and thus killed her first deer, is 
well known in New York society, and, were her 
name to be mentioned, many readers of the WrEEk- 
Ly would say, “ Why, I know her well; but I nev- 
er heard that she was a good rifle-shot.” 

The killing of this particular deer was not the 
result of an accident, nor was the shot made at 
such short range as to render a miss impossible, 
Assiduous practice had trained botheve and hand, 
until to make a bull’s-eye at a hundred paces was 
no uncommon feat for Miss Diana. She had 
gone on several hunts, and familiarized herself 
with their details, so that when her turn came, 
and from the lonely “ stand” that she had occu- 
pied for several hours one cool Septenf}er morn- 
ing she saw the coveted game swimming within 


_rvifle-shot, she did not become so excited as to 


throw away her opportunity by a premature shot, 
as many a sportsman would have done in her 
place. She waited until the deer had reached 
shore, and half emerged from the water, then 
with the coolness and steadiness of a veteran she 
fired at the broadside so fairly presented, and be- 
fore she could note the effect of her shot through 
its smoke a cheer from the hunters who had been 
following the deer across the lake announced its 
success, 

Miss Diana might have killed a deer long be- 
fore this if she had consented to assume the posi- 
tion often taken by the cowardly deer butchers 
from the city who frequent the Adirondacks, and 
allowed herself to be rowed in a boat up to the 
exhausted animal while far out in the lake, and 
surrounded by other boats beyond the possibility 
of escape. With the true instinct of a man 
she scorned such a method, and preferred to 
take the chances of a long shot at a moment 
when one more bound would have lost the deer 
to sight amid dense underbrush. 

Queer stories are told in the woods of the 
Northern wilderness of the devices employed by 
certain city visitors to obtain a shot at a deer, and 
thus furnish a sort of foundation for a series of 
boastful lies that shall last them a lifetime. One 
that is well vouched for is of a dandy sportsman, 
whose only recommendation to human consider- 
ation was his money, who offered his guides a 
hundred dollars to place him so that he could kill 
udeer. Asa result, they drove one into the lake, 
surrounded it with boats, and as one of the guides 
reached over and held it by the tail, the noble- 
minded hunter, with the instinct of a butcher, 
placed the muzzle of his gun to the head of the 
struggling animal and blew out its brains. 

As a rule, the less city sportsmen have to say 
of their hunting exploits in the Adirondacks, the 
more they will be respected by their friends who 
are acquainted with the true history of the ad- 
ventures in question. 

In contrast to this unsavory incident a good 
story is told of the unexpected success of anoth- 
er shot made by a woman. Some years ago a 
party of ladies and gentlemen were camping in 
the Adirondacks, aud one day several of the gen- 
tlemen engaged in pistol practice. One of them 
offered his pistol, a Derringer of large calibre, to 
one of the ladies, and asked her to try a shot. 
Although she had never fired a pistol, she express- 
ed a willingness to do so, provided he would fix a 
target for her to aim at. Taking the first object 
at hand, which happened to be his own hat, the 
gentleman pinned it to a tree a few yards distant, 
and stepped aside. The lady pointed the pistol, 
shut her eyes, pulled the trigger, and made a 


bull’s-eye, the big bullet tearing out the entire - 


crown of the hat, which was his only one, and 
could not be replaced until the return to civiliza- 
tion, To this day her claims to marksmanship 


are based upon that one shot, for she has never 
fired another. 

A short time since a Michigan school-teacher 
was trained by a friend in the ways of woodcraft 
until she too succeeded in killing a deer with a 
fair shot. Sinking back in the canoe from which 
she had fired, with a sigh of relief and happiness, 
she exclaimed: “There! I’ve huied a deer. Now 
if I can only shoot a bear I shall be ready to die 
and go to heaven.” 

As Miss Diana has again visited the Adiron- 
dacks this summer, and is now encamped with a 
party of friends in one of the wildest sections of 
that wild region, the chances are that she will re- 
turn to the city in the autumn bearing other ant- 
lered trophies to add to those already won, 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own 


Queer Misinformation.—A strange Case.—Selling a 
Wife.—Idiotic Anger.—A solitary Survivor.—A Case 
of Bathos.—Irish Anecdotes, 

A FRIEND who came over in the Channel packet 
the other day overheard the following conversa- 
tion between a French lady passenger and the 
stewardess : 

“ What is that high cliff called »” 

‘“*Shakspeare’s Cliff, ma’am.” 

** And why Shakspeare’s ?” 

“ Oh” —after a moment’s reflection—“ because 
a brig of that name was wrecked. See, there is 
a hole in it which her bows made before she went 
down.” 

My friend thought it only right to undeceive 
the French lady as to the origin of the name of 


Shakspeare’s Cliff; but he might just as wet 


have spared his pains: the lady preferred to be- 
lieve the local authority. The moral of the story, 
however, remains behind. My friend, who is a 
trustworthy person, though he dines out a good 
deal, tells me that at whosesoever table he nar- 
rates this anecdote only about one person in six 
sees anything ludicrous in it! As to the ladies, 
he finds only one in six, have ever heard of 
Shakspeare’s Cliff, one in ten who knows where 
it is, and only one in twenty who kuows why it is 
so called. I have myself put the question to a 
young lady who has recently taken honors at the 
university, and she had never heard of Shak- 
speare’s Cliff. I wrote to vou some time ago of 


| the Harrow monitor who had “ distinguished him- 


self”? at that establishment, and had never heard 
of Cherbourg ; but that strikes me as a much lecs 
curious case. The Shakspeare Cliff matter shows 
an amount of ignorance in the so-called educated 
classes which is simply amazing ; for if they know 
nothing about the literature and geography of 
their own land, what are they likely to know ” 
And yet there is an idiotic demand from some 
people that ladies should be taught Greek.. The 
fact is, the education which is really worth any- 
thing is what people teach themselves by hear- 
ing, reading, and thinking; beyond “the three 
R’s,” little to the majority of mankind can be 
taught with any benefit at all. 

A very strange “case” has been admitted into 
Huddersfield Infirmary. A boy bitten by a cat, 
and hearing the possible consequences of it much 
discussed by foolish persons has developed cer- 
tain symptoms of hydrophobia, but other symp- 
toms always observed in that disease he has not 
developed. He “ looks about in a furtive man- 
ner, and scratches the floor,” but exhibits no 
loathing at the sight of water. It is ‘supposed 
by the doctors that he is not puisoned, but fright- 
ened. Prisoners put in beds supposed by them 
to have been occupied by cholera patients have 
died of cholera; sensitive persons, sitting with 
their backs to a huge window frame, and think- 
ing that the window was open, have caught cold. 
But can mere apprehension produce hydrophobia ? 

Some people are always rubbing their hands 
with mischievous glee at the ease with which Mr. 
Gladstone is “ drawn,” as the slang phrase goes, 
i. é., is ptrsuaded to answer any accusation or re- 
monstrance made to him. Ue is certainly not a 
badger in this respect. But there are other emi- 
nent personages who share his weakness. Because 
somebody asserted that the debate upon the De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister bill in the Lords was cut 
short because it was time for the Prince $f Wales 
to go to his dinner, the Bishop of Winchester has 
actually written to say that their lordships did 
not rise so early “from that unworthy motive.” 
If he had left matters there, the thing would 
have been ludicrous enough; but he goes on to 
say that the debate was shortened for the sake of 
peers with weak stomachs, who could not post- 
pone their usual dinner-time. Surely even tlie 
Peers might have sacrificed something for the 
sake of defending all that (according to the 
Bishop) is “time-honored and valuable.” Or, 
since they have no Jew among them now, why 
could they not have eaten a ham sandwich to 
stay their stomachs ? ) 

English husbands do not dispose of their wives 
by auction or private contract so often as French- 
men imagine, but they do do it occasionally. An 
instance of it has just taken place at Wakefield, 
remarkable fur the very reasonable terms on 
which the lady went. She was offered for six- 
pence, and eventually parted with at the whole- 
sale or trade price of fourpence-halfpenny, her 
four children remaining with her husband. This 
is the “lowest transaction” as yet recorded’ in 
wives—or in husbands. 

Public attention has been very properly drawn 
to the idiotic conduct of certain young Irishmen 
in Liverpool, who, on visiting a representation of 
the Phoenix Park tragedy in wax, could not re- 
strain themselves from knocking Mr, Carey’s 
head off. Nothing of course could be more mis- 
chievously impotent; but it is comforting to re- 
flect that what now only excites contemptuous 
ridicule was in the good old times a thing to be 
applauded. Folks were hung in effigy by author- 
ity; nay, even the bodies of eminent men of one 


political party were taken out of their graves and 
suspended in chains by the other. It is the spread 
of education and intelligence which has saved us 
from such spectacles, and taught men to abstain 
from these vicarious brutalities. 

The only survivor of the Waterloo Banquet is 
the Earl of Albemarle, a nobleman of eighty-five. 
It is hardly possible to conceive the sad sense of 
survivorship being more strikingly brought home 
to one than in this case. Who of.us does not 
remember the picture of that historical entertain- 
ment which used to take place year after year 
with lessening guests at Apsley House? Even 
to us to think all are now gone but one is a mel- 
ancholy reflection: what, then, must it be to. the 
sole survivor ? 

An Alderman and passed Lord Mayor hes been 
run over by a donkey-cart and barrow. This is 
perhaps the most extreme instance of bathos that 
has ever been recorded. - The famous epitaph— 


** He met his fate, and it was thus, 
He was run over by a “bus,” 


was once “capped” by a friend of mine as fol- 
lows: 
** She met her fate, and it was worse— 
She was walked over by a hearse.” 


It is generally very dangerous to preface a 
good story by saying, “I am going to tell your 
one of the very best things you ever heard in 
your life,” but in this case I am not afraid to 
venture even that. An English traveller in Ire- 
land, greedy for information, and always finger- 


ing the note-book in his breast pocket, got into- 


the same railway carriage with a certain Roman 
Catholic archbishop. Ignorant of his rank, and 
only perceiving that he was a divine, he ques- 
tioned him pretty closeiv about the state of the 
country, whiskey-drinking, ete., ete. . At last he 
said, “You are a parish priest yourself, of course?” 

His Grace drew himself up. . *‘ I was one, sir,” 
he answered, with icy gravity. 

“ Dear ! dear!” was the sympathizing rejoinder ; 
“that accursed drink, I suppose !” 

It is a great consolation to find that Ireland, 
despite its woes and wickedness, still supplies us 
with good stories. A clergyman of that nation 
was (just before the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church) created a bishop. The parish priest, who 
was a great friend of his, met him returning from 
grouse-shooting, immediately after his elevation, 
and with delicate irony congratulated him upon 
“the step he had gained in his profession.”” Then, 
unable to resist the temptation of giving him.# 
keener thrust, he added, “ But I can’t say I re- 
member that the apostles went out grouse-shoot- 
ing.” 

‘**T don’t know about that; there is no record,” 
was the good-natured reply; “‘ but at all events 
they were fishermen.” | 


ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 
A Lapy has a pug-dog, also a cat, of which the 
dog was always very jealous, chasing it about 
whenever it saw it. Not many weeks since the 


pug astonished its mistress by coming up to her, 
sitting up and begging, then barking, and run- 


ning a little distance from her, till it appeared - 


evident that it wished tu persuade her to come 
with it. It continued to beg and to run on in thy 
same manner till it led her out into the garden, 
to the foot of an apple-tree, against which the 
dog raised itself on its hind-legs and barked ve- 
hemently. On looking up, the lady saw the cat 
with a trap on its foot, evidently in great pain. 
She got it down and relieved it of the trap, the 
dog showing the greatest joy; and on the cat 
being placed on the ground, the dog, which be- 
fore had never done anything but hunt and worry 
it, licked it all over and over, and ever since they 
have been the best of friends. ; 

A dog had a kennel in the yard of a house 
which was overlooked from one of the windows. 
A lady (my informant) saw this dog hiding some 
of its dinner in a corner behind the kennel, and 
this performance, she noticed, was repeated for a 
day or two. 
ing some little time from the yard, but before long 
it was seen to return, followed by a small, half- 
starved canine friend, which it took up to the 
store of hidden food, and stood by, wagging its 
tail with evident pleasure, while the strange dog 
consumed it. & 

The following is of a different nature. In Cey- 


_ lon the large Lambur deer is hunted by dogs, the 


huntsmen going on foot. The deer genérallv 
comes to bay in a stream among the hills, and 
the huntsmen, guided by the sound of the dogs, 
make their way to the spot as quickly as they 
can with knife or spear to end the combat. 
Sometimes, however, as the distance or the form 
of the hills prevents the sound of the dogs at bay 
from being heard, the huntsmen do not arrive, 
and the deer, if strong, may escape, or is, per- 
haps, killed by the dogs. On one of these occa- 
sions the owner of a pack of hounds (who related 
this to me) lost all sound of the hounds, and came 


back home to breakfast——After this he sallied - 


forth again, thinking he would go to a distant 
part of the jungle, where he imagined the pack 
might have taken the deer. Before he had gone 
a mile or two he met two of his pack by them: 
selves coming straight for home. . They no soon- 
er saw their master than they expressed the 


greatest delight, and at once turned round, went: 
| before him, and led him straight through several 


miles of jungle, to where he found all the rest of 
the pack, with a large buck Lambur at bay. 
They were quietly waiting round it, preventing 
its escape, and on seeing their master the jungle 
at once resounded with their voices, as they went 
in with renewed energy at their quarry, till the 
knife of their master put an end-to the battle. 
Now it is perfectly clear that these dogs had 
agreed among themselves that two of their num- 
ber should go home and fetch their master while 
the rest kept the deer at bay. 


On the third day the dog was miss- ~ 
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DISARMED!" 
By MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Artruor ov “ Kitty,” “ Exonancr xno Rosuery, 


Eastern Franor,” “ Dr. Jacon,” 
“Tux SyYLVESTRES; OR, THE OvTOASTS,” ETL, 


CHAPTER XLV. 


At the eleventh hour Markham had yielded to 
Stephana’s request that he should accompany her 
little colony to their new world. It seemed to 
. him a small concession to make after so many, 
and as much of his heart as was not with Ste- 
phana’s self was in her work. He went off 
cheerfully, therefore, feeling, perhaps, a secret 
sense of relief at the notion of being out of 
England for the next few months. 

Nothing definite had been said on the subject 
in his hearing, but he could not doubt that on 
his return he should find Stephana wedded to 
Valerian. The thought was unendurable. The 
vessel had sailed, then, and Markham with it. 
So at least Stephana believed. She had seen 
him, indeed, embark in the docks; she had re- 
ceived a pencilled farewell from the Nore; she 
imagined him now in mid-ocean, surrounded by 


2 


the dear people he so loved to entertain, telling . 


stories interminable, as a minstrel of old. 

What was her amazement, a few days after the 
hoisting of the blue- peter, to hear Markham’s 
voice in the corridor! 

It was late in the evening, and she sat alone 
in her favorite room, an upper chamber, from 
which she could not only hear the turmoil of the 
great world of London, but could see as if from 
a mountain-top the ceaseless ebb and flow of the 
busy crowds below. Generous spirits should 
- ever live on airy heights, and thus take in larger 
vistas of the human bee-hive seen at work, and 
of which they form a section. 

Stephana, catching on a sudden the voice of 
her blind friend, rose joyfully and went out to 
greet him. Never in all her life had she felt in 
such need of him.as now. She almost forgot 
the inexplicable nature of his appearance in her 
pleasure. 

“You have come back ?—you have come back 
to me” she cried, as she led him into the 
room. | 

“Could I stay away?” he asked. “ You re- 
member my promise made nearly two years ago? 
You_ have but summoned me, and I obey the sum- 
mons.” 

“I did not write. There was no means of 

communicating with you,” she answered, amazed. 
Then, on a sudden recollecting what had trans- 
pired on another parting in this very house and 
in this very room just seventeen months ago, 
she cried, joyfully, “I remember—I understand. 
Yes,” she answered, taking one of his hands, and 
letting him feel the tears he could not see, “I 
have wanted’ you, my friend. I am very deso- 
late.” 
“There was more than a vague feeling of lone- 
liness. There was an invocation, a summons. 
But let me tell you everything, and you shall 
then say whether or no I have been dreaming,” 
he said, stirred with deep, unutterable content- 
ment. “Listen, then, to my story. We were at 
anchor off Plymouth two nights ago, about this 
very time, and in another hour or two the pilot. 
boat was to return to shore with letters, and we 
were to be fairly under sail. I sat alone, my 
head bowed on my breast, lost in thought, while 
the rest amused themselves with watching the 
lights and general bustle of the town. As I sat 
thus the confusion of voices around me seemed 
to die away on my ears, and in the silence and 
stillness—imaginary, of course, for the hubbub of 
voices and commotion was indescribable, only in 
my reverie | heard it not—all was hushed about 
me, then, for a little space, and on a sudden—it 
was as if the voice were close by—I was called 
by name, and the voice I heard was yours.” 

He raised his head, with a look of intense, pas- 
sionate joy, xs if light mast break upon the dark- 
ness for an instant, and for once—for onge only 
_ face of his beloved would be revealed to 

im. | 

“Oh!” he cried, “I seemed to see you then 
as I seem to see you now. There were tears 
on your cheek, as there are at this moment, 
and your voice was one not of farewell, but 
of greeting —of earnest entreaty and appeal. 

Once, twice, thrice I heard the words, ‘ Mark- 
ham, Markham, will you, too, abandon me ” thev 
said. Yes, you can not deny it. Thev were thine. 
The moment so vehemently desired, so sweet to 
think on, that I said it should more than console 
me for my misfortune, had come. In spirit thou 
hadst claimed me.” 

Stephana was silent; a nobler emotion than 
pride checked her utterance. - All that sympathy 
and compassion had said so long on Markham’s 
behalf a deeper feeling was saying now; yet she 
hesitated. Other promptings made themselves 
heard also. 

Even in her forlornness and disenchantment 
she did not feel wholly to belong to herself, much 
less to Markham. Valerian’s lapse seemed a 
warning that all wedded to the general weal 
should stand alone. The work she had set her- 
self to do needed less love than a steady purpose 
to aid her own uncompromising self-abnegation, 
to keep her company. “Oh!” she said, implor- 
ingly, leaning her own soul on his, trying to make 

- him understamd these inner conflicts, “ what does 
the rest matter? You and I surely should not 
think of ourselves.” 
_ “ At least, then, tell me that I was not dream- 
ing. Two nights ago, at this very hour, you did 
“aon In spirit call upon my friendship, my 

Ah me, for Markham that he could not sec that 
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fine blush mantling her pale cheeks! The sigh 
he did hear, and the just perceptible tremor in 
her voice told him more. : 

“ Your summons must mean all or nothing,” 


he went on. ‘ You have discovered Valerian’s 
inadequacy. All is over between you and your 
cousin ?” 


Stephana was silent. 

“T felt all along that it must be so,” Markham 
added. “Heaven forbid that I should judge an- 
other! In one point only I hold myself worthier 
of you than poor Valerian. My soul lies open to 
your own as a book. Read it by the light of a 
midsummer-day. No words there my own love 
must not see.” 

“You are my best, dearest friend,” Stephana 
murmured. “Is not that enough? When the 
best thoughts of two beings are in perfect uni- 
son there is a marriage of souls.” 

“But a marriage of souls is no bond,” Mark- 
ham answered, almost bitterly. “ Your home 
may not be mine. Any accident may divide us 
to-morrow. I measure the height and depth 
and length and breadth of the sacrifice I ask at 
your hands,” went on the blind lover. “ You 
shall not make it in vain. You will give hea- 
venly consolation to a darkened life. Your best 
requital will be the joy of another.” 

“If I yield I should belong to you, to the 
calls of duty no longer,” Stephana urged. 

“May not love. sometimes be highest duty ? 
And think not you can live alone. That cry of 
desolation I heard two days ago still rings in my 
ears. Stephana, beloved, you need me even as 
I need you.” | 

He stretched out his hands to find her own in 
the night perpetually about him, and Stephana 
let him clasp them. He had come to her ina 
time of such desolation that she could not choose 
but cling to him. And for the first time, per- 
haps, she realized to the full what the loneliness 
of his own life must be— compelled even to 
trust himself to others in the least little thing, 
to be led hither and thither as a child; the beauty 
of the human face, the miracles of art, the joy- 
ous, shifting revelry of the visible world, hid 
from his gaze forever and forever and forever. 
Was she not bound to become as the light of the 
eyes to the much-tried, heavenly, patient soul ?— 
whilst striving to do good to many lives, to be a 
guardian angel to this one? Lastly, Stephana 
could but feel that Markham was the only being 
in the world who had ever really understood her. 
The subtle spiritual gifts she felt conscious of 


were matched here. All the influence she could * 


exercise over her fellows Markham could wield 
too, but by different means. That voice of his 
had power to fascinate and to soothe, even as her 
own eyes were said to do; and by some strange 
faculty, akin to those with which she was endow- 
ed, he could read her thoughts and anticipate her 
most secret wishes. Oh! was there not some- 
thing better, higher, deeper even than love here— 
some voice of destiny, which is the voice of God ? 
And in that moment of uncertain, joyous hes- 
itancy Stephana’s thoughts went farther still, for 
let it not be supposed that the act of turning a 
thousand poor London artisans into landed pro- 
prietors seemed to her more than a stepping-stone 
to better things. This was a mere piece of be- 
neficence, the gratification of a magnanimous 
whim. Her notion of doing good had a deeper 
root, and was based upon keener insight into the 
truth of things, than hand-to-mouth philanthropy. 
And to attain her purpose could she have a bet- 
ter helper than Markham, the man of stainless 
soul, of more than womanly tenderness, of a 
courage that dreaded no ridicule, no rebuff? 
Yes ; they were surely brought together for good. 
Valerian! Valerian! Was it of such poor stuff 
the world’s reformers are made? And Stephana 
saw all things clearly now—the mysterious call 
to England, its reference to Valerian, the mean- 
ing of the heraldic emblazonry, the blank scroll. 
Her mission had been to restitute Valerian in his 
right; to unburden Christina’s bosom of secret_ 
wrong ; to reconcile mother and son; and last, yet 
first, to awaken in Valerian—the heir of the Gos- 
sip-Hermitage family—a conscience for the ade- 
quate disposal of his fortune. All this was done. 


‘Was she not free now to think of herself? Was 


not her deep, unconfessed love for Markham a 
call that should be followed also ? 

“ You have said it,” she said. “I do need you 
—not only now, but always.” 

It was surely no unmanliness that brought the 
happy tears to Markham’s withered eyes then. 
His hitherto irremediable ill seemed healed. He 
needed the light no longer. Enough of bright- 
ness, sweetness, and beauty was now to be his 
portion. For a moment he took her, lover-like, 
in his arms and pressed his lips to her forehead. 
“Kind God in heaven!” he whispered, ‘ what 
have I done to be made so happy ?” 

“‘ Nay,” Stephana retorted, as she sat down by 
his side; “say, rather, what shall I do in return 
for being made so happy ?—if, indeed, the service 
to which you are binding yourself can be called 
happiness at all.” 

Markham smiled on the sweet task - mistress 
he could not see, and would fain have prolonged 
this lover-like confabulation—would have tried 
to win yet another promise ere he went. 

But in love, as in friendship, Stephana swayed 
him to her will. Love is made up half of mys- 
tery, half of expectation, and she knew well 
enough that as lovers they should never bé hap- 
pier in each other than now. Seven years, and 
seven years more, he must serve his apprentice- 
ship to love, if to her it should seem good. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Ir Stephana had vanquished herself, another 
victory yet remained to be won harder till. 
That first disillusion of her life had made her 
afraid of love, and at the root of her wavering 
toward Markham from the first was this feeling 


of distrust. His love for her was of long ag@; 
but although strangely attracted to him, not only 


by the tenderness of his nature—have not all, 
rare men the tenderness of a woman ?—but by 


his misfortune, she had ‘ever repelled it, fearing 
lest her own, if once awakened, might suffer dis- 
illusion. A woman can understand but one man 


in the world—her lover; and Stephana feared | 


that even Markham’s character might not bear 
that fearful scrutiny, that terrible ordeal, the 
life of two that becomes the life of one. Now 
she doubted no longer. Markham’s existence 
was to be consoled by the sweetness of home, 
domesticity, nearness ; and in return he was to 
be her helper, adviser, fellow-worker. At least, 
if she gave much, she should receive more in re- 
turn. But that other reconciliation on which her 
mind was bent—how should she make peace 
between Arthura and Valerian? The palinode 
was to be spoken, the kiss of peace accorded. 
But by what means was a real reconciliation to 
be brought about? A few days afterward Va- 
lerian came to see her. He had nerved himself 
up to this interview, which was to be the pre- 
lude of one with Arthura. He must see her, 


must pour out his soul to her, and only Stepha- 


na could help him. 5 
“Let us be friends, my cousin,” were Stepha- 
na’s first calm, re-assuring words. “ And let us 
both forget and forgive. There can not be an- 
other syllable to say.” | | 

She held out her hand, but Valerian did not 
raise it to his lips. He sat down opposite to her, 
haggard, ill at ease, remorseful. “Perhaps you: 
are right,” he replied. “Little use to talk of 
what is done, and can never be undone. Thank 
God, we are cousins,” he added, with a grim 

smile. ‘“ You are bound to exercise Christian 
charity toward me, if for no other reason, be- 
cause I am of your own blood.” 

Stephana smiled. How Valerian’s nature 
showed itself in every deed and word ! 

“To my thinking, that were a reason for hard 
judgment—at any rate, implacable justice,” she 
made reply. ‘“ But what conceivable right has 
any human being to judge another, unless when 
brought face to face as criminal and judge?” 

“You will not turn your back upon me, then ?” 
Valerian asked, humbly. “ You will not wholly 
give me up?” | 

“Are you not my kiasman ” said Stephana, 
again smiling. ‘“ Relatives are bound to each 
other for weal or woe.” Her cheerfulness some- 
what took Valerian aback. | 

“Have I not received you to-day friendlily as 
of old 

Valerian was dumb. i; 

““We have turned a new page. Let neither 
of us ever so much as once glance backward,” 
Stephana said. ‘ What you have to do now is 
to-make peace with Arthura and regain her con- 
fidence.” 

“Will you help me?” Valerian asked, fully 
understanding his position with regard to Ste- 
phana. They were cousins. They would never 
be anything more. 

“ Because, if you will,” he said, eagerly, “I 
shall take it as a sign that you forgive me and 
trust me still.” | 

Stephana perused him narrowly. 

“Of course I will,” she said at last, “and of 
course you will prove worthy of trust—where 
Arthura is concerned,” she added, quickly ; “ for, 
dear Valerian, let us now by common consent 
bury this ignoble little past and think of what 
is coming. This very day I will go and see Ar- 
thura.” 

Then they talked of many things—of Christing, 
of her plans, of her gratification at having se 
Arthura again. Stephana had to tell Valerian 
to go, so relieved was he to be able at last to 
talk to her with perfect openness. And when 
he did go, it was with a much lighter heart than 
he had come. Stephana’s lofty-minded pardon 
arose, doubtless, from entire indifference to him- 
self. That was humiliating. But it smoothed 
the way. It made welcome possibilities seem 
near. 

That same day Stephana drove to Russell 
Square, about the time she felt sure of finding 
Arthura. e pair had not met since the passion- 
ate confidences of the festive evening. It often 
happens that the complete outpouring of heart 
and heart is followed by a feeling of shyness. 
As far as Valerian was concerned, neither Ar- 
thura nor Stephana could reveal anything more; 
and perhaps both felt a little sorry and a little 
womanly shame at having already said so much. 
Arthura’s proud secret wasout. She did, indeed— 
did once—love this shallow, plausible, vacillating 
Valerian with all her heart; and Stephana, in 
her indignation, had shown with what hopeful 
affection and interest she had for a short space 
clung to him, and with what whole-heartedness 
she had believed in him. 4 

When they met to-day, therefore, it was witha 
shrinking on both sides, and, at least on Arthu- 
ra’s, a disinclination to personal talk. Hardly 
were the first greetings over before Stephana 
declared her errand. Sitting close to Arthura, 
holding the girl’s hands in hers, and fixing on 
her those beautiful dark-brown eves, that seemed 
to soothe even when they inspired a feeling al- 
most akin to awe, she said, smiling quietly, 
“You will never, never guess what I have come 
to say to you.” ) 

Arthura lifted one of Stephana’s hands to 
her cheek and kissed it passionately. The only 
strong, beautiful, righteous thing in the world 
just then, the girl thought, was this fair, mystic 
creature, whose business seemed the consolation 
of others. 

“IT have come to say that you must marry Vale- 
rian,” Stephana added, still in the quietest voice, 
while she watched her companion. _ 

“ Ask me rather to marry the coward that has 
run away from battle! But not Valerian. And 
he would not dare to do it. He would fear me.” 


As Arthura uttered these words, with red . 


deceiving her. 


cheeks and unusually bright eyes, it did seem 


‘indeed as if any one who had wronged her might 


tremble with fear then. Just such passion and 
outraged feeling as hers turn trembling, faint- 
hearted maidens into vengeance-dealing Dire. 
Her tall, slight figure was drawn up, and her 
young face dark with angry passion. | 

“If I am wicked, I will do other penance for 
it,” she cried, weeping bitterly. “ And I will fol- 
low your behest, Stephana, in all else. There 
is an evil spirit in me now. I almost feel as if 
it would be sweet to me to make Valerian suffer. 
Were he drowning, I should, perhaps, withhold 
the rope that might save his life. But I will do 
him no harm, if you keep him out of my sight; 
only I must hate him in peace for a little while.” 

Stephana waited till the passion should be 
over, without a word. Arthura went on, weep- 
ing: “I did shameful things for his sake. I 
lied—not with my tongue, but with my acts—out 
of love for him. How kind Miss Hermitage was 
to me, to us both! And all the time we were 
You, too, you were kinder than 
the angels, and he let me, he made me, act lies 
to you. Qh, Stephana! never talk to me of 
marriage at all. There may be other Valerians 
in the world. I can be happy as I am.” 

She threw herself on her knees by Stephana’s 
side, still shaken with passion. “ I will ever love 
you as if you were something more than an 
ordinary mortal,” she said, laying her head on 
Stephana’s bosom. While she lay thus Stepha- 
na leaned over her tenderly, as a mother tend- 
ing a feverish child, lifting the hair from her 
hot brow, fanning the hot cheeks. But it was 
the quiet magic of her eyes that did at last, and 
by little and little, calm the girl’s wild mood. 
After a time the passion spent itself, and she lav 
in her friend’s arms, pale and listless, an image 
of sorrow, but of vindictiveness no longer. 

‘“‘T am very wicked. You must drive the de- 
mon out of me,” she said, looking up into her 
companion’s face, as if sure of reading there, if 
a sentence, with it absolution. 

“You will marry Valerian,” Stephana repeated, 


_as she spoke feeling the thrill of dismay that ran 


through Arthura’s frame. 

“Listen to me,” Stephana said, using all the 
fascinations she was mistress of, compelling Ar- 
thura to look into the depths of her persuasive 
eyes. “Valerian would fain make reparation. 
Will you not let him do so?” 

“We should hate each other. Life would be 
intolerable to both of us.” 

“Hear me out,” Stephana interposed, gently ; 
“‘and when you have heard to the end you will 
see that I am right, and that you are wrong. Va- 
lerian was never in the spirit, only in the letter, 
unfaithful to you, and for such unfaithfulness I 
was greatly to blame. I never for a moment 
dreamed that he might be in love when I acced- 
ed to a request made years before he knew you. 
There was weakness, duplicity, in Valerian’s be- 
havior, if you will, but not changeableness, He 
never loved any woman but yourself. Our mar- 
riage was to have been of friendship only. Think 
for a moment on the various motives that may 
actuate a man with which love has nothing to 
do. Valerian had his way to make in the world. 
There were many reasons why, at that juncture 
in his affairs, he could not openly go against my 
wishes. His very love for you drove him into 
double-dealing. He wanted to secure my good- 
will—which meant worldly fortune—just because 
lie loved you and wanted to marry you.” 

Arthura listened, unconvinced. Stephana went 
on, more encouragingly still: “I have seen Va- 
lerian. He has poured out his heart to me as 
brother to sister. And here he must be true, 
since every word is proved by his deeds. It is in 
my heart, not yours, that resentment should ex- 
ist, since he made use of my kindly feelings to- 
ward him in order to serve his own purpose. I 
have no rancor. He never cared for me at all 
except as a possible benefactress. I shall always 
be as ready to help him as I have been.” 

Then she added, with a generous glow on her 
pale cheeks : 

“You must marry him, dear Arthura, if you 
have any heart and soul at all. All is now made 
up between him and his mother. He will some 
day inherit her enormous wealth. But the only 
value it can have in his eyes now is the prospect 
of sharing it with you and yours,” she said, smil- 


ing insinuatingly. “Think of it, Arthura! These 


little step brothers and sisters you love so dearly 
are to be made participators of Valerian’s good 
fortune. He will act the part of father to them.” 

“Did he say so ’” asked Arthura, with a child- 
ish expression of contentment. 

“He did indeed. And there is another con- 
sideration which I think you will understand. 
Would you have Valerian’s wealth squandered 
as Miss Hermitage squanders hers? Will you 
not help him to use his fortune as a conscien- 
tious, high-minded man should do? You are not 
worldly, I know; you do not care to be rich.” 

“Ah!” Arthura said, the bright, audacious 
spirit re-asserting itself at last, I see it all, 
Stephana. You are using wizardry. You will 
make me.marry Valerian, and when we are rich 
you will make us do exactly with his money as 
you like.” 

“Would you mind that” Stephana asked, 
playfully. 

“ Not if the children had new shoes when they 
wanted them, and there was never a baker’s bill,” 
rejoined Arthura. Under this new aspect of af- 
fairs cheerfulness seemed possible once more. 
Valerian, the benefactor of Benjamine and Wal- 
ter and Baby, was suddenly transformed into 4 
bearable person ! 


CHAPTER XLVIL. 


ALL that a penitent lover could say for himself 
Valerian said next day as he sat opposite the 
proud, listless Arthura. She had not at first a 
word to utter, but glanced at him, from time to 
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time, with a timid, deprecatory look, much as if 
she were asking herself whether indeed he could 
ever become. gn the Valerian of old to her. 
It was not till Valerian began to dilate upon the 
children that Arthura realized the future he was 
building up was to be her future as well. 

She even smiled as he spoke of Walter’s pros- 
pects—how the high-spirited boy should be made 
a naval cadet, and have the dearest wish of his 
young heart realized, and he should be a gallant 
sailor. Then he talked of Benjamine and Baby. 
They should have as much money spent upon 
their education as she desired; a dowry should 
be assigned to each. Nox was Steppie forgotten. 
Her small means should be enlarged. She shou 
have more change, more country air, and no 
pinching, no bills. Then, when lover-like elo- 
quence had done its utmost, and he also sat si- 
lent and listless, she asked, very plaintively, 

“ Will you be good to me?” 

What a rebuke these artless words conveyed 
to Valerian’s mind! They revealed to him all 
that he had lost, all that must so painfully be 
regained as, step by step, and little by little, he 
might perhaps, in some remote future, win back 
that generous, trusting affection. 

There seemed nothing more to say; but how 


much he knew remained to do! To Arthura was . 


assigned the hard task of forgiving bitter wrong ; 
to Valerian one harder still. For forgiveness is 
ofttimes accorded in a day, an hour; but the 
reparation for wrong-doing is the up-hill toil of 


ears. 

é Take me to see Miss Hermitage,” said Ar- 
thura, on a sudden; and Valerian drove her 
back at once, and left the pair together. He 
knew well what she had to say to his mother. 

‘My dear Arthura!” cried Miss Hermitage, 
for so she was called still—the secret of a life- 
time was to accompany her to the grave—“ I am 
very glad to see you, now that you have recover- 
ed your spirits ;” and with some surprise though 
no rebuke she let the girl clasp her round the 
waist and kiss her again and again. 

“Dear, dear Gossip! I did want to say some- 
thing to you. It was very wrong of me to de- 
ceive you about Valerian—” 

“Talk of something more entertaining, my 
dear,” said Miss Hermitage, characteristically. 
“T hate disagreeables. When you are married 
to Valerian you must live next door to me, you 
know. I must be amused. Why are there so 
many dull people in the world ?” 

“A world full of dunces is“better than a world 
full of demons, anyhow,” said Arthura. — 

Miss Hermitage laughed. 

‘“‘ Always an unexpected answer from you; and 
most people say exactly what you expect. It is 
so wearisome! Why do they do it?” she said, 
querulously. “ Why so dull?” 

“‘ Because people are not made to order, I sup- 

” 


“Ah!” laughed Miss Hermitage again. “I 
am not overfond of my cousin Constantine. We 
two have quarrelled like cat and dog all our 
lives. But I would give ten thousand pounds 
this moment to make him ten years younger. 
He is so unexpected !” 

Arthura’s fingers still toye’ with Miss Her- 
mitage’s elegant ruffles, faultless head-gear, and 
small hands, on which sparkled diamond rings. 

“TI wish I were like you!’’ cried the girl, for- 
getting for the moment all about Valerian, only 
recalled to the humorous side of the old life with 
him under their patroness’s roof. ‘So neat,” she 
went on; “so exquisite, so perfect to look at! 
You will let me dress you for grand occasions, 
as I used to do, won’t you ?” 

“Well,” Miss Hermitage said, good-naturedly, 
“T suppose the next fine clothes I have to buy 
will be for Valerian’s wedding. You will do him 
credit, my dear, and I can not see why you two 
should not get on together without scratching 
each other’s eyes out. I hope you don’t expect 
more. But Stephana, now, she will change her 
mind a dozen times. An angel from heaven 
would not satisfy her / And I know well enough 
Stephana’s machinations,” Miss Hermitage add- 
ed, wickedly. ‘When I am gone she will make 
Valerian play philanthropic ducks and drakes 
with my money. 
it won’t matter to me. The world may wag as 
it pleases when I am in my grave.” 

“Don’t talk of your grave, Gossip,” Arthura 
said, kissing the neat, ivory-complexioned cheek. 

“Why, what does it concern you where I am ?” 
Miss Hermitage said, with her little cynical laugh. 
“It is impossible you can care about me.” 

Arthura looked shocked. -“I always love peo- 
ple who are kind to me,” she said, with a flushed 
face and tears in her eyes. : 

“ Had you not better go and talk to Colette ?” 
said Miss Hermitage, growing uncomfortable. 
ue is dying to see you. But don’t make her 

“Was Mademoiselle Colette in love with Va- 
lerian, then »” asked Arthura, again mischievous. 
_ ‘How preposterous you are! But you know 
Colette always sheds tears when she hears of 
iarriages. She is so sentimental.” 

True enough, when the warm-hearted little 
French woman had received Arthura’s palinode 
she did burst into a fit of weeping. 

“You will love each other dearly, won’t you ?” 
she murmured as she shed tears of joy—“‘ like 
Ursula and John Halifax, in my favorite novel. 
Won't you, now? Christina says it is all twad- 
dle-dee-dum and twaddle-duin-dee. Bat Iam sure 
I am right and she is wrong. How can two peo- 
ple help being fond and happy when they have 
taken each other for richer for poorer, for better 
for worse ?” 


“I don’t see that it follows,” answered Ar- 
thura. 


“ But how beautiful it sounds!” went on Co: 

“sr : ‘*To have and to hold, in sickness and 

maa a ou will be like Ursula, won’t you? 
rian 18 not isely a John Halli 

you will try to make hin so?” Halifax, 


Ig] may prate. No one listens to us. 


_thura happy! 


She is bent upon that. Well, . 


' “I won’t promise till I have read the book,” { 


Arthura made reply. She was not addicted to 
the circulating libraries. 

“‘Humph!” said Mr. Constantine, when the 
news was conveyed to him. “As usual! The 
unexpected about to happen, the unlooked-for 
brought about! Well, women must fall in love 
and fall out of it. Men must take to them- 
selves wives and sit for the inevitable unflat- 
tering portrait. But really, now, my Prospera 
matched with Mr. Fliable, and my beautiful 
Mystic with any of mortal kind! ’Tis past all 
bearing. Why is love ever a will-o’-the-wisp, 
leading into quagmires? But we wise heads 
The wise 
marriages are still made in heaven—the whole 
history of woman is summed up in the tale of 
Titania and the ass’s head. There must be a com- 
pensation somewhere, if we could but find it out.” 

Steppie, of course, had her comments. ‘Oh 
dear! oh dear!” she cried, between laughing and 
crying. “I could dance for joy, although my 
héart is as heavy as lead. Stephana happy, Ar- 
The poor children provided for. 
No more bills! Every one happy but poor me. 
And I am happy, if I could but knowit. But I 
never shall know it—never! never!” 


THE END. 


THE BOSTON EXHIBITION. 


Tue Boston Foreign Art and Industrial Exhibi- 
tion is rapidly getting into shape for the official 
opening on the 3d of September ; but, like all pre- 
vious experience on similar occasions, not a little 
work will remain to be done before its exhibits 
are in complete order. Although England and 
France for various reasons fail to do themselves 
justice on this occasion, other countries more re- 
mote, and with whose art, manufactures, and 
products we are less familiar, are sending repre- 
sentative exhibits of varied interest and special 
importance. In consequence Boston will present 
on this occasion an exhibition much more novel 
and instructive than if those great countries had 
taken up all the space they might legitimately 
have claimed. Ireland, however, is occupying the 
post of honor for Great Britain in almost a dis- 
tinctive national sense, and her exhibit of local 
manufactures, art, and antiquities is likely to sur- 
prise Americans. Among the objects sent are 
bog-wood ornaments, hair ornaments, saddlery, a 
jaunting-car, furniture, marbles, woollen and lin- 
en goods, drawings, ecclesiastical sculpture, fancy 
needle-work, illuminated manuscripts, national 
antiquities, whiskeys (of course), and an auto- 
graph letter of Danizt O'CONNELL. 

Japan makes perhaps the most conspicuous 
exhibit of all countries, being a governmental af- 
fair. It embraces both her ancient and modern 
art and art industries, giving a complete view of 
her past and present civilization. Among other 
novelties she provides a regular tea and saki 
house, and fourteen of her gentle sex to be en- 
gaged in work of various illustrative sorts of 
Japanese handicraft. 

Germany forwards a large mass of goods, in- 
cluding paintings on porcelain, china - ware, 
bronzes, jewelry, glass-ware, metal-work, imita- 
tion armor, wax modelling, and a number of 
paintings by Grunp, SturzHorr, Morker, Bren- 
DEL, ReTTICHE, to mention a few names. 

France consigns some stained-glass windows, 
furs, and skins, engraved glass, porcelain, an ex- 
hibit of the Panama Canal Company, and a mis- 
cellaneous lot of her usual manufactures, besides 
a hundred and fifty paintings or more. 

Holland indulges in one-year clocks, carpets, 
liquors, and Dutch sundries, with one painting; 
Portugal, choice wines, artistic china, silver, fur- 
niture, carved wood, antiquities, etc. ; Spain, clay 
figures, artistic iron, wines, and a few paintings— 
names not yet received; Norway figures with a 
model of the famous antique Viking ship, skins, 
etc.; Turkey, rugs and a café; Algiers, Oriental 


jewelry; Egypt, a model of the great Pyramid ;' 


and our neighbor Colombia forwards a collec- 
tion of aboriginal American pottery, several thou- 
sand pieces, the oldest yet discovered. 

The Italian section, as a whole, is confined al- 
most exclusively to art objects and artistic mer- 
chandise, with a few characteristic products of 
the country. Its modern art in sculpture and 
paintings is represented by some of its most emi- 
nent artists. In painting, by Vinea—a brilliant 
example— Tito Conti, Epwarp GELLI, Costa 
Crarpt, GLISENTI, SaLtin1, TAMBURINI, Sors!, Tor- 
RINI, CipriaNi, Jovis, Nono, Brapiry, CaRELLI, 
Ricci, Professor Gatti, Orrsi, and other 
names that give honor and distinction to its new 
school, and whose works to our amateurs will be 
an unexpected revelation of its recent competi- 
tive progress as regards the French schools, which 
it excels in coloring. ALBANO, ANDERIENI, Laz- 
ZARINI, Upny, Trogana, Panta, BarcaGLia, and 
others send some excellent sculpture, mostly of 
the modern picturesque character, although Pro- 
fessor Lazzarini’s “ Victory,” dedicated to the 
American people, is of the classical type, and a 
spirited, beautiful work. The King of Italy has 
presented to the Italian section a fine marble bust 
of himself—an uncommon compliment, show- 
ing his interest in the exhibition and friendli- 
ness to our people. But the object that will per- 
haps most attract our people in this departnfent 
is the late Epwarp TuHaxrer’s group, called 
“ Love’s First Dream.” In material and me- 
chanical execution it is entirely Italian, Mr. Tuax- 
TER, who was a native of Portland, dying imme- 
diately after making the model in clay. To my 
judgment, as a work of delicate, poetic fancy, 
harmony of motive, and workmanship, carrying 
out perfectly its playful idea in an original, ex- 
pressive, and graceful form, it is a masterpiece of 
its kind, excelling in original invention and sen- 
timent anything in this line our own school has 

et produced. 
the most noteworthy exhibits, Dr. Sat- 


viaTr’s Venetian glass, both new forms and repro- 
ductions of the ancient, and mosaics, including the 
portrait of President GarFixLp, which he presents 
to the American nation, stand pre-eminent for 
beauty and variety. Signor Guegenuem, of Ven- 
ice, the eminent antiquarian, sends examples of 
his artistic furniture, and an album of original 
designs provided by him from 1874 to 1882 for 
the interior decoration and furniture of the pal- 
ace of Count Papapopo.ti on the Grand Canal at 
Venice, each room being after a separate art 
epoch, from the sixteenth-century classical Ital- 
ian Renaissance down to the Lovis XIV., XV., 
and XVI. French periods—a work of much in- 
terest to architects. 

Besides bronzes, majolica, and the usual spe- 
cialties of Italian industrial art, there is a series 
of masterly reproductions of the masterpieces of 
Maestro Giorai0 and his son, of Gubbio, from 
the chief museums of Europe, with the gold and 
ruby lustres and designs so faithfully reproduced 
that only experienced eyes can distinguish them 
from the originals, which now cost from $1000 
to $5000 a plate. 

The Retrospective Art Department is varied and 
valuable. In paintings, commencing with good 
representative types of the Byzantine period, say 
about a.p. 1200, it presents a fair series of gen- 
uine old masters, from Giorro down to the best 
period of Italian art. 

In sculpture there are: an unusually fine speci- 
men of Luca DELLA Rosia, “ Virgin and Child,” 
in a tabernacle from a suppressed convent near 
Sinigaglia, and, what is still rarer, a casket in 
glazed terra cotta of archaic,.semi-Saracenic de- 
signs, antedating Luca’s work, showing that he 
did not invent, as supposed, his famous glaze, but 
only improved on an older invention derived from 
the Arabs. 

A bronze reproduction of the famous Borghese 
“‘ Gladiator” in the Louvre, one of the finest Greek 
statues extant, will interest all lovers of classical 
art. But the most remarkable archeological 
treasures are the two famous sarcophagi found 
in the winter of 1842-3 on the estate of the 
Prince of Canino, Lucien Bonaparte, in the Ro-. 
man Maremma, by his widow, on the borders of 
the stream Fiora, site of the ancient Vulcia. 
Both are about seven and a half feet long by four 
wide and high. One is of the rare and precious 
Oriental alabaster, with figures in the best style 
of Greek-Etruscan sculpture, and the other of 
tufa stone, more archaic and purely Etruscan, 
with inscriptions, of which I have just received a 
translation from Professor Mixant, Director of 
the Archeological Museum at Florence. 

There are some rare pieces of silver of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries in the CeLLini 
style of design; a silver statuette of Ceres, an- 


tique Roman ; an iron inkstand inlaid with gold; | 


the drinking cup of Matrevs Corvincio, King of 
Hungary, set with gems, repoussé and chiselled 
work of the fifteenth century, with his great 
battles, dates, and inscriptions on it; beautiful 
old Vienna porcelain from S. Donato, Sévres and 
Saxon ancient porcelains, old Murano glass, an- 
tique trunks, fifteenth to seventeenth century, 
bass-reliefs in pasticcio of the Umbrian school, fif- 
teenth century ; Portuguese, Flemish, French, and 
Italian tapestries, some wrought in gold; fine 
needle-work pictures in silk and gold by nuns of 
the seventeenth century; and what should par- 
ticularly attract ladies and interest manufac- 
turers, a collection of antique laces made by the 
Signora Arriconi, of Milan, during twenty-four 
years past, of the Flemish, French, English, Span- 
ish, and Italian schovuls, 150 pieces; also about 
500 specimens of stuffs, satin, silks, velvets, bro- 
cades, brocatelles, etc., from the year a.p. 1250 to 
the end of last century, with embroideries of all 
kinds, church vestments, Madonna robes, table 
covers, costumes, head-dresses—in short, a great 
variety of textile fabrics, some of exceeding rich- 
ness and beauty, and just what is needed for our 
industrial museums for the advantage and in- 
struction of our own manufacturers. 

_JaMES JACKSON JARVES. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


NeaRLy all the unexploded bomb-shells that 
were casually left on Southern battle-fields twen- 
ty years ago have been investigated by inquisitive 
persons. But there are a few muskets that have 
remained loaded since the strife ended, and these 
are being discharged gradually by the generation 
that has come into existence since 1865, and there- 
fore doesn’t know that they are loaded. The 


Aatest fatality of this 


that the honor of the position will be enjoyed in 
any event by the family, the anxiety of the oppos- 
ing candidates centres on the problem relating 
to the care of the baby during the ensuing term 
of office. 


Two sections of a railway circus train came in 
collision on a road in the interior of the State a 
few days ago. In a car of one of the trains was 
the large and experienced elephant Bolivar. He, 
was not injured by the crash, but as soon as his 
car had come to a stop he broke it open, and 
gathering up with his trunk a small English 
coach-dog, which is his inseparable companion, 
he moved off to a safe distance..- 


Bicycling young men have taken to riding down 
Mount Washington on their wheels. By-and-by 
some ambitious youth will make a record that 
will stand, but he may not remain among mortals 
to enjoy his triumph. 


There was held in Pittsburgh recently a meet- 
ing of proprietors of museums in the larger cities 
of this country, the object of which was to estab- 
lish a uniform scale of salaries paid to “ living 
curiosities,” to the end that the ruinous competi- 
tion which has prevailed hitherto may come to an 
end. Unless the curiosities combine and prove 
the stronger, the people may be relieved of the 
burdens imposed by those grasping monopolists, 
the albinos, the living skeletons, the giants, 
midgets, and so forth. 


It is explained by competent authorities in 
Wall Street that the reason why a panic like that 
of the memorable Black Friday did not follow 
the recent break in the stock market was be- 
cause few outsiders were interested in the re- 
sults. This was as it should be. As a prevent- 
ive of the recurrence of Black Fridays the ab- 
sence of novices in stock gambling proved so ef.- 
fective that no other need ever be sought for. 


“There was a long debate,” says the cable, 
“eharacterized by much obstruction, on the part 
of the Irish members.” Similar tidings are fre- 
quently sent in reports of proceedings in the 
House of Commons. There are certain charac- 
teristics which cling to a son of the ould sod, 
whether he be in Parliament or driving a dray in 
front ot a New York street car. 


Speaking of the recent festivities of a party of 
wealthy and exuberant voung men in the Casino 
at Newport, which produced something. of a sen- 
sation, a discriminating writer says, “ The spree 
was English in its appointments.” 


The death of Captain Webb in the Whirlpool 
Rapids of the Niagara River seems to have in- 
tensified the fascination of that spot for the ad- 
venturous. A man is already on hand with a 
life-preserving contrivance in which he proposes 
to intrust himself to the mercy of the torrent. 


One result of the President’s vacation trip 
through the wilds of the far West is to furnish 
names to places along the route. It is not prob- 
able that those who come after him will try to 
improve the work of so illustrious a nomenclator, 
and it may be expected that Camp Crosby and 
Camp Stager and the various other halting-places 
of the party will some day be the city of Crosby, 
the city of Stager, and so on. 
are preferable to some that have been made by 
translating Indian names into English, they are 
not picturesque nor characteristic. The preser- 
vation of the Indian names of localities in the 
United States has given to the nomenclature of 
the country a unique and pleasing feature, which 
will always possess considerable historical value. 


Writers of gossip from the places of summer 
resort differ widely as to the characteristics of 
the visitors, taken as a whole, at any given place. 
But it is easy to infer, from statements that are 
intended to be favorable to the proprietors, what 
class of visitors is most desired by those pecun- 
iarily interested. It seems to be the most ac- 
ceptable to write that “the guests at this popu- 
lar resort” are mainly ‘“‘ people whose social im- 
portance is so well assured that they feel under 
no obligation to make a display of their wealth.” 
To mention the “blaze of diamonds in the spa- 
cious drawing-room”’ is the polite way of convey- 
ing a hint of vulgarity, and to speak of the “ex- 
cursion throngs” is to put the resort very low in 
the scale of respectability. 


While these names | 


kind happened in an 
Alabama village a 


few days ago. 


As the science of 
legislation pfogresses 
the advantages of 
having two parties in 
every legislative body 
become more appar- 
ent. The Democrats 
of the Georgia Legis- 
lature have been seri- 
ously embarrassed be- 
cause of a Jack of Re- 
publicans for “ pair- 
ing” purposes on cir- 
cus days and other 
festive occasions. 


In an Iowa county 
a man and his wife 
are both candidates 
for the office of School 
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Superintendent, the 
man as the Republic- 
an and the woman as 
the Democratic nomi- 
nee. It being settled 


TRACK, AND HIS 
HIS HAT BAND. 


HE HAD BEEN WARNED ABOUT PLACING HIS HEAD OUT OF 
THE WINDOW. HIS TRAIN IS TO LAND HIM AT THE RACE 
COMBINATION RAILROAD TICKET 
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GARDENING FOR NEW YORK, 


Lona Istanp from one end to the other, Staten Island, New Jer- 
sey, Westchester County, and a large part of Connecticut are the 
cints from which New York receives the greater portion of its 
vegetables. From their convenience of access farm lands within 
driving distance of the city are given up exclusively to raising of 
garden truck, consequently they have in enormously in 
“alue. The owners of these farms stubbornly resist the encroach- 
ments of the growing city, and only yield to corporate exactions or 
extravagant offers of money. Many individual fortunes are the 
result of the tenacity with which these cultivators of the early beet 


and succulent cabbage held on to their lands until they became © 


enveloped within the limits of a great and fast-spreading city. 

There is probably no business in which the profits are so certain 
as in that of market-gardening. Now and again a bad year inter- 
venes, but prosperity is the rule. The truckman, like the sailor, is 
a natural pessimist: atmogpheric conditions are seldom or never 
favorable—it is always too dry or too wet; but at the end of the 
year he generally finds himself the possessor of a considerable sum 
over and above his expenses.. Taken as a who 
the percentage of failure is not so great as in trade 
and other branches of agriculture. : 

Garden truck which is raised within a radius 
of twenty miles of New York reaches its market 
by wagons. These are of large capacity, drawn 
usually by two horses. They are packed on the 
farms in the afternoon. Earlier or later in the 
evening or night, according to the distance of the 
farm from the city, they start for their destina- 
tion, which for the greater part is in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Washington Market. They ar- 
rive mostly between midnight and daybreak. . By 
sunrise Greenwich, Washington, West, and the 
streets adjacent and at right angles thereto are 
filled with truck wagons disposing of their con- 
tents. By eight o’clock the business of the day, 
so far as they are concerned, is usually over. 
Many attempts have been made by the author- 
ities to dislodge the truckmen from the stree 
Where so much capital and ready money is ii- 
volved it is needless to say that all efforts in this 
direction have resulted in failure.. Most of the 
large wholesale dealers have contracts with the 
truckmen for a regular supply of vegetables. In 
this case the cultivator sends his stock directly 
to the shop of the dealer, but the large majority 
avail themselves of the street.market, and dispose 
of their stuff to the first comer. Those who send 
their truck to market by wagon must necessarily _ 
invest a considerable amount in plant. _ It is only 
those who are thoroughly well established who 
can afford the equipment which this mode of 
transport necessitates. Moreover, there must be 
incurred a large outlay for labor, for no crop re- 
quires more sedulous care and watchfulness than 
vegetables. It would appear to be a matter of 
pride with the truckman to send all he raises to 
New York. This is a talismanic word of much 
potency with him. 

Frequently they do so when a more profit- 
able market might be found in their own neigh- 
borhood. The writer, who resides in a locality 
noted for its truck farms, purchases all his vege- 
tables at first hands from a dealer in the city. 
He can do se at lower rates, including all charges 
for freight and packing, than he can grow them 
on his own ground or purchase from the farmers 
in his immediate vicinity. There are enthusiasts 
who speak of the delights of having a garden. 
The cheapest, ‘surest, and most satisfactory gar- 
den is to be found in the shop of a vegetable 
dealer in the city. : 

A branch of garden “ trucking” which has been 
comparatively recently introduced, and which 
promises to assume very large proportions in the 
future, is the raising of vegetables for the mar- 
ket under glass.. Nowhere is this more scientif- 
ically and successfully accomplished than about 
Boston. The finest qualities of winter lettuce 
and cucumbers come to the New York market 
from that place. One need but to glance from a 
car window on any of the lines of railway diver- 
ging from this city to see how extensively the sys- 
tem has been introduced in our vicinity. The 
profits of this kind of gardening are very large. It 
is, however, the high art of agriculture, for it in- . 
volves a special training which comes only from 
years of close application and study. Ceaseless 
watchfulness and care are demanded. A score - 
of perils unknown to the open-air gardener are 
always present to destroy in an hour the labor of 
months. The proprietor must be on the alert day 
and night. He must be a close student of the 
thermometer and barometer. A sudden icy gale 
may arise in the night and tear out a dozen panes. 
of glass, The fire in his furnace may burn out, 
and his plants be chilled and killed.’ He can not 
trust his subordinates; he must give a careful 
persomal supervision. If he succeed, however, 
his profits more than repay him for his care. But 
his anxieties do not end when he has success- 
fully harvested his crop. The transportation of 
such delicate products during freezing weather 
requires extreme nicety in packing, for he is nat 
assured of his pay until the articles are delivere® 
in good condition to the dealer. In consequence 
he is obliged to employ special messengers to 
guard and protect: his treasure. One frequently } 
sees, during the winter months, at our suburban stations groups of 
individuals zealously. watching large hampers. These contain rad- 
ishes at twenty-five cents for a small bunch, or cucumbers at a 
dollar each, or lettuce at equally extravagant figures, or strawber- 
ae at seven or eight dollars a quart. In the matter of straw- 
erries, however, this price would seem excessive. The writer, 
who has a greenhouse, tried the experiment of raising them from 
afew plants. His success was phenomenal. _ With no particular 
care they bore, most profusely, and were exceptionally fine in size 
‘nd flavor. In connection with the raising of truck under glass 
not be generally: known that the best pie-plant or rhubarb 
bi comes to the New York market during the winter is culti- 
the at Quebec in hot-houses. Attention is also being called to 
thar Of asparagus by this artificial means. It-is some- 
‘iat singular that the higher the latitude the finer the flavor of 
influx of a large foreign element *has brought with it 
of accomplished gardeners. To them we are 
dont ee the improvement in the quality of our vegetables. To 

m we are indebted for the excellence of our celery, for the cul- 
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tivation of the mushroom and of the water-cress, for the introduc- 
tion of a variety of salads which a few years since were to the 
masses entirely unknown. These men are specialists. Some ex- 
cel in the cultivation of the cauliflower, and devote themselves ex- 
clusively to that. Others are expert in the growth and preparation 
of celery. Only those who have as amateurs given attention to 
the care of this plant can appreciate the skill which gives to us 


that vegetable as we see it in the market, white and crisp, during 


all the late autumn. and winter months. Its bleached quality, 
almost to the very tip of the stem, is the despair of the novice who 
does not care to pass the greater portion of his leisure in some 
dark cellar. 

The water-cress, which is found in nearly all running spring 
water, was up to within a few years looked upon by most people 
as a worthless weed, Under the fostering care of gardeners from 
Europe, it is now one of the great luxuries of the market, In its 
natural state the water-cress is apt to have an earthy taste, unless 
taken from very pure water, With the care now bestowed upon 
it, by diverting the cold water of springs and keeping the sluices 
clear, it has lost that flavor, and has hegome crisp and pungent, 


| obliterated the seasons, so far as the enjoyment of garden stuff is 


concerned. Endowed with the fairy wand of wealth, the citizen of 

New York may enjoy in the depths of winter vegetable products 

which but a few years since were attainable only in their season. 

hers pleasure of anticipation is gone, but the power of realization 
as come, 3 


AUSTRALIAN ANTS. 


Tne little “sugar ants” are well known to most dwellers in 


| towns, and even in central Melbourne sometimes prove a nuisance 


to housewives, by invading any saccharine matters that may be 
left uncovered. They owe their popular name to their fondness 
for this article of food. If a small heap of the same is placed 
in their way they seldom stop to eat it on the spot, but carry the 
prize away, crystal by crystal, evidently for the benefit of the gen- 
eral population. ‘ 
Fond as they are of sugar, they are still more partial to honey, 
and will readily leave the former for the latter. This is not carried 


away, but eaten wherever met with, So attractive seems this am- 


“WHAT DE OLE WOMAN SAY NOW ?” 


It comes: to market packed in miniature bushel baskets. The 


-same may be said of the mushroom. Those formerly used here 


were imported ‘in tins from France. Now they are grown here in 
large quantities in caves and cellars. In its natural condition the 
mushroom thrives in the full blaze of sunlight. For its artificial 

ropagation darkness appears to be the most favorable condition 
for its development. Now and again the markets are profusely 
supplied with the ordinary field mushroom, as in the autumn of 
1881, when we had a dry summer followed by a wet autumn— 
conditions exceptionally suitable for the growth of this fungus. 
It is not improbable that in the near future many varieties of vege- 
table fungi now rejected as poisonous will become available as 
articles of food. A German chemist has discovered forty sorts 


Enthusiasts are fond: of extolling the beauties of a vegetable 


garden. The practical man will‘derive more pleasure from visit- 


ing one of our wholesale truck houses during the winter months, 
where are stored in tiers one above the other vegetables raised 
under glass from as far north as Quebec, and in the open air at 
the South and the tropics. Modern means of transportation have 


brosia that even the queens are tempted out to partake of it. Be- 
fore depositing the honey I once or twice introduced some stran- 
ger ants, which were immediately attacked. While the fight was 
going on I placed the honey near the belligerents, who, as it seems, 
having more taste for the pleasures of a terrestrial Valhalla than 
the turmoil of the battle-field, let g° their antagonists to feast with 
their already nearly gorged confréres. On one oceasion two com- 
batants fell into the honey. The stranger, owing to superior 
strength, escaped, and was followed by a little crowd of his ene- 
mies. The‘object of the pursuers, however, did not seem to be the 
further punishment of the interloper, but simply to despoil him of 
the dainty which he was carrying away adhering to his legs and 
bod 


y- 
If a working ant fell into the honey he was left contemptuously 
alone to escape as best he could. On two occasions, however, I 


noticed queens who had similarly come to grief. These, strange 


to say, were pulled out and cleaned by three or four of the ad- 
jacent workers. With respect to queens, there seems to be a good 
deal of gallantry displayed toward them, altogether independent- 
ly of nation or race. I have never, in fact, seen a strange queen mo- 
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lested when placed among hundreds of a thor- 
oughly hostile tribe. I once noticed another re- 
markable fact with respect to the behavior of 
ants toward strangers. I had placed some ants 
fully a quarter of an inch in length upon a board 
surrounded with water. Soon afterward I brought 
home a number of tree ants, together with some 
twenty or thirty queens and several hundred pupe, 
placing my second find at the opposite end of the 
same board. I fully looked forward for a fight, 
and so there was, but not as was expected. The 
tree ants at once began to seize and carry off the 
pup, and in the direction of the stronghold of 
their gigantic feliow-prisoners. Queens, as be- 
fore stated, were allowed to pass unmolested, as 
also, in most instances, were unladen ants, but 
an ant bearing a pupa or egg in its mandibles 

was at once assaulted and nipped by some’ as- 

sailant. The pupa was, of course, dropped, the 

despoiled bearer thereof creeping away, badly, 

sometimes fatally, wounded. Singular to say, 

the dropped pupa was never appropriated by the 

attacking party. His object seemed to be mur-— 
der, to which he was incited for some unknown 

reason, and not robbery. iti 


OUNCES OF PREVENTION. 
COUNTRY-HOUSE DRAINAGE. 


THE drainage of our city houses is not as yet 
made an entirely municipal affair, and regulated 
by the city authorities, as is the case in the 
larger towns of modern Europe. Yet the drain- 
age of town houses is in an important sense a 
public or common interest. Unlike most country 
dwellings, the city house is not an independent 
unit. It is connected with a more or less com- 
plicated, and a less or more efficient, system of 
drains and sewers, which in theory are supposed 
to provide good drainage to the house without 
requiring the occupant’s individual care and at- 
tention. Whether they do or not, the drainage 
of his house is a delegated function. It may be 
delegated to the city engineer or to the owner of 
the estate; but the occupant feels that his re- 
sponsibility is at most a divided one. His house 
. forms but a single joint or node of the spread- 
ing subterranean root whose ramifications un- 
derlie the town. Too often, indeed, it is rather 
a plant that is fed upon the odors and poison of 
decay from below. The city dweller, in a word, 
is committed to a pre-existent system of drain- 
ave, and he can seldom be sure whether the Mrains 
are more active in carrying away foul matters 
from the house or in bringing in fouler gases 
from the sewers. Whiether his family survive or 
fall vietitns to typhoid fever, the city resident can 
not feel that the result is wholly of his own 
bringing about. He is comparatively powerless 
before all this pre-existent subterranean ma- 
chinery, which, indeed, as a concealed and a com- 
plicated thing, he seldom understands. In our 
cities scarcely one house owner in ten, scarcely 
one tenant in a hundred, has any effective know- 
ledge of what his house drainage is or should be. 
Nor is this surprising, the subject being one of 
real technical difficulties, from which the only es- 
cape is to remove plumbing of every kind from 
within the living-rooms of the house as far as 
that may be possible. 

But in the country the case is a very different 
one. The principles of good drainage are the 
same everywhere ; but the conditions of drainage 
in the country and in the city are not the same. 
Asa rule, the country resident must create the 
drainage of his house, whether for better or for 
worse.- Usually no sewers or drains are near 
him, nor is the skilled artisan always at hand. 
The responsibility of the house drainage thus 

rests upon him, and it will be his fault if typhoid 
fever creeps in by his drain-pipes. Every coun- 
try householder must be his own sanitary engi- 
neer. Before indicating the main systems upon 
which he has to depend, I may say that, for get- 
ting rid of sewage in the countrv the earth-closet 
is generally the best method; and in houses 
Where the other drainage required .is small, no 
_ system of pipes may be required. 

- Whether in city or country, the object of house 
drainage is twofold: 7 

1. To remove all foul matter from the house 
the moment it is produced. 

2. To prevent the return of noxious gases 
through the pipes which carry off the foul matter. 

Except where the earth-closet is in use, the 
drainage df a country house is usually into a 
vault or cess- pool —an undesirable vicinage 
and one which is the less desirable as it js the, 
closer. The cess-pool is yet in general use in- 
quarters where it is surprising to hear that it is 
even tolerated. When Windsor Castle was put | 
in order as a residence for Queen Victoria, “ up- 
ward of fifty cess-pools,” says Engineer Stanger, 
“full and overflowing, were found in the base- 
ment.” These have been removed, but London 
is full of cess-pits. Boston is praised as the 
most beautiful American city. What kind of - 
drainage has it? In 1881, according to the esti- 
mates of its own Board of Health, no less than 
the almost incredible number of 30,000 vaults 
were still in use, and of these 20.000 are closed | 
vaults, having no connection with the sewers, 
Boston is in this respect a community of the 
early Middle Ages. Now, in the country, cess- 
pits must often be used; but the question for. 
the country householder is how he can get the 
benefit of the nineteenth-century engineering in 
avoiding their dangers, and how to do this at 
moderate expense. 

Where sewers do not exist there are two main 
ways of removing the sewage from the house: (1) 
by the cess-pool ; (2) by surface drainage. 

The old form—indeed, I may still say the or- 
dinary form—of cess-pool is a hole dug in-the 
ground, and either not lined at all or lined with 
loose stone or “ honey-comb” brick-work, through 
which the sewage soaks away into the soil, or 
wheuce it is removed at longer or shorter inter- 


vals; sometimes, as in the case of barracks, at 
intervals of many years. During all this time 
pollution of the soil .is going on. The filth ac- 
cumulates below the absorbent range of grass 
roots, and quite out of reach of the oxidizing 
power of the air, and sooner or later the neigh- 
boring streams or wells will be polluted. A cess- 
pool of this sort is a more and more dangerous 
neighbor the longer it lasts. 

What is the remedy? Every cess-pool that 
stands‘near a human habitation should be made 
(a) as tight as puddling lined with brick-work in 
cement can make it; (6) it should be made small, 
so as to require frequent cleansing; (c) it should 
be properly covered, with ventilation through a 
charcoal filtering screen ; and (d) when it is con- 
nected with the house there should be a water 
trap in the connecting pipe. Lastly, between 
this trap and the house, adds Galton, the consti- 
tution of the house drains should be so arranged 
as to insure that any gases which may pass the 
trap may be diluted with fresh air. a 

These precautions will render the cess-pool lit- 
tle dangerous. Without them, one is liable to such 
an experience—one by no means unfrequent—as 
that which was recently described by Dr. Fol- 
som, the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Health. Typhoid fever had broken-out among 
those who drank the water from a certain well. 
The water had no bad taste or color, but it con- 
tained the germs of typhoid, and these germs 
were proved to come from a privy vault one hun- 
dred feet distant from the well. 

Of surface drainage, the alternative method for 
the country house, I will speak in another paper. 

Titus Munson Coan. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR LEMONS OR LIME JUICE, 


Is a superior substitute, and its use is positively bene- 
ficial to health.—{ Adv. 


CROUP—CHILDREN’S LIVES SAVED. 
Haverstraw, N. Y. 
This is to certify that I have used for ten years Dr. 
Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, and during that time I 
have not paid $3 for doctors’ bills, I have used it for 
ains aches, dysentery, sore cuts, and 
urns, and by its use have .saved severa children’s 
lives when attacked by croup. To the public I say, 
only try it and you will find its value. 
Joun T. Ropers, 
Sold by all draggists at 25 and 50 centse.—[Adv.] 


STARIN’S GLEN ISLAND. 


‘Ir is as near fairyland, probably, as any place in 
this part of the world.”—N. Y. Timea, 

‘*'The odor of new-mown hay, the perfume of count- 
less roses, the soft breeze, the trim lawns, and the well- 
kept paths appeal to the visitors.—N. Y. 7'ribune. 

teamers leave Pier 18, North River, and Foot of 33d 
St., East River, and Jewell’s Wharf, Brooklyn.—[ Adv. } 


MorueErs t when too late the death of their 
infants, cau in many instances by improper food. 
There need be no hesitation in using Mellin’s Food, 
as long trial has proved it the very best article for 
children deprived of the natural fount. It is endorsed 
by eminent physicians, and may be had of most 
druggists.—[ Adv. } 


COCOAINE, 
Tur Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. It kills dan- 
drnff, allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair. Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invari- 
ably acknowledged the purest aud best.—[Adv.} 


ANGOsTURA Bitters, the world-renowned appetizer 
and invigorator. Used now over the whole civilized 
world. Try it, but beware of imitations. Ask yonr 
grocer or ee for the genuine article, manufac- 
tured by Dr. J. G. B. Strarrtr & Sons.—[Adv.] 


C. C. Suaynr, Fur Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address. -{ A dov.} 


Dr. Fennen’s St. Virus Dancer Sprorrra.—One bot- 
tle always cures. Circular, Fredonia, N. Y.—[{Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana. 


Rovat. Baxtne Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


of e d ipti t 31 
PRITSHES Pearl York. 
JOHN K. HOPPEL, Manufacturer and Importer. 


CARD COLLECTORS. 
Beautiful.set of Imported Cards, by mail, on receipt 
of five 2c. stamps. HITING, 50 Nassau S8t., N. Y. 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
‘y strengthening, easily digested, and 
Ri admirably adapted for invalids as 
X & well as for persons in health. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalnable and atable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion debility. ‘Is 
a success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See “* Medical Press,” “‘ Lancet,” 
British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. This caution is necessary, owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


TWO CHARMING STORIES 


CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


ANNE. A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


We venture to say that “ Anne” is one of the most 
remarkable works of fiction that has appeared for 
many years. It is remarkable for its own sake—for 
animation of plot and variety of character; and it is 
remarkable also as holding a place midway between 
the old American novel of incident aud the modern 
American novel of analysis. * * * Besides being strong 
in character and in quiet humor, “Anne” is also 
strong in episode.—Academy, London. 


FOR THE MAJOR. A Novelette. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 Ov. 


A story so sweet and simple that it suggests an old- 
fashioned plaintive ballad. She has chosen the most 
picturesqne materials that America affords. * * * From 
a literary point of view it is more finished than 
** Anne,” and to a critic interested in striking peculi- 
arities of character it will prove a valuable study.— 
World. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
S2™ Sent bi; mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price. 
Established 1818. 
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Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'¢ Classe 
de ja Faculté de Paris, 
G Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and 
the nenual purgatives, is agreeable to take, and never 
produces irritation. 


27, rue Rambuteau, Paria 


66 BITTERS,°? THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 

unequalled for their medicinal properties, 
To be had in 
FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
John St., 


for their fineness as a cordial. 


uarts and Pints. 
anufacturer and 78 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


183. The NEW CALENDAR of the 18%, 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 


Beautifully Mlustrated. 64 pg SENT FREE to 
yourself and musical friends. Send names and addresses 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin S8q., Boston, Mass. 4 
The Largest and best 
Art Schoolt,and HOM EJSor young ladies, in the world. 


SEELEY'S 
by curing when other remedies fail. | 


es any tment directly 
in the vest pocket, ready jor use. yaw, pein in 
nience, affordin reliey. Sold by 


accompani a Seeley’s Ointment on 
which are printed the i ents) or Beret by mail for 82. . 
Seeley’s ts 7 Chestnut Street, 


Esta 
» Pa,, or 74 Fleet Street, London, England 
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“4 magazine which is without a peer.” 
| N. Y. Journat or Commerce. 


MONTIILY MAGAZINE 


(No. 400) 


' FOR SEPTEMBER 


| CONTAINS : 
“The Night’s Plutonian Shore,” 


Frontispiece, from ‘Poe’s Raven,” illustrated by 
Gustave ; | 


| Dalecarlia—I., 
By Franx Miuter. Illustrated ; 


The Catskills, 
By Lvoy C, Illustrated ; 


Recent Building in New York, 
By Monteomery Ii)ustrated ; 


Haunts of “the Swamp Fox,” 
By P. D. Hay. Illustrated ; ‘ 


| Paul Potter, 
By E. Mason. Illustrated ; 
| 


Prisoners—Part I., 
A Story, by Rose Hawrnorne Laturop. With an 
illustration by ABBry ; 


The Government of Cities in the State of 
| New York, 
By Ex-Mayor R. Graor; 


An Unpublished Chapter of Hawaiian 
| History, ‘ 
By General J. F. B. Marswatt; 


The Genesis of the Rip Van Winkle 
_Legend, 
By Joun B, Tuompson ; 


A Castle in Spain—Part V., 
A Novel. Illustrated by Ansry ; 


A Silhouette, 


A Story. By Harvine Davis; 


Poems 


By Nora Prary, S.8.Conant, and Herpert E, 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 

Duelling, Past and Present.—The Etiquette of Smok- 
ing.— Poe’s ‘‘Raven” Illustrated by Doré. — The 
Charity Organization Society. — Mr. Adams's Phi 
Beta Kappa Address ; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
September.—American Handwriting.—A Chinese Stu- 
dent in Search of a Wife.—High Life Represented 
by Strolling Players. —A Narrow Escape for the 
English Version.—An Abused Metaphor.—A “Broth 
of a Boy.”—Limited Baggage.—The Cracker’s Re- 
tort.—A ‘Tennessee Character. — Praying Against 
Time.— Uncle Washington Lusk.—An Idle Idyl 
(Marcaret Eytiner).—Footprints of a Lost Race. 
—An Old Brooklyn Barber’s Sign.—An Original Di- 
agnosis.—How Job Doolittle became a Railroad Con- 
ductor.—The Old Reading Class CaRLeTon). 


Per Wear: 
HARPER'S $4 00 
HARPER'S 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG 1 50 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers).........-. 


Postage Free to dil subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, — 


The Volnmes of the Wrexty and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pxortx with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Snbecriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the snbecriber otherwise directs. 

Specimen copy of Harrer’s Youne Prope sent ol 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: & 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Harree & Brorucns. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loes. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


a@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
selling @ 


Cents in Postage Stamps. 
Lady Age 
Steck 
» Skirt and 
Sawple outfit Free. Ad 
LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES, 
EDENIA AND MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 


nts can secure perma- 
nent employment 
ueen 


- GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
& BAKER’S 
Breakfast = 
| 
™ 
— 


AUGUST 25, 1883. 


_HARPER’ WEEKLY. 


NEW 


LIFE OF JAMES sonnnan Fifteenth President 
of the United States. By Groner TioKnor CurTIB. 
With Two Steel-Plate Portraits. 7 vole., 8vo, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6 00 

Ti. 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN ADAMS DIX. By his Son, . 


Moraan Dix. In Two Volumes, Svo, Cloth, Gilt 

Tops, Uncut Edges, $5 00. 
Ill. 

TWELVE AMERICANS. Their Lives and Times. 
By Howarp Carrot. Containing Sketches of 
Horatio Seymour, Charles Francis Adams, Peter 
Cooper, Hannibal Hamlin, John Gilbert, Robert C. 
Schenck, Frederick Dou lass, William Allen, Allen 
G. Thurman, Joseph Jefferson, Elihu B. Washburne, 
Alexander H. Stephens. Portraite. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1 75. 


SPANISH By Georer Parsons Laturop. 
Illustrated by Cuarues Reinnarr. Square Svo, 
Ornamental Cover, $3 


MOSAICS OF BIBLE ene The Bible Record, 
with Lluetrative Poetic and Prose Selections from 
Standard Literature. By Maroivs Win.son and 
Ronert Prervoxt In Two Volumes. 
lzmo, Cloth, $8 00. vi 


THE GREEK AND LATIN INSCRIPTIONS ON 
THE OBELISK-CRAB in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York. A Monograph. By Avevervs C, 
Merriam, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Greek in 
Columbia College. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

VII. 

COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY, Structural Sys- 
tematic. For Use in Schools and Colleges. y 
James Onton, A.M., Put. D., late Professor of Natural 
History in Vassar College. — Edition. Illus- 
trated. Crown Svo, Cloth, $1 80 

VIII. 
GAMES AND SONGS OF AMERICAN CHIL- 


DREN. Cullected and Compared by Wittitam 
Svo, Cloth, Ornamental Cover, 
Fl 

IX. 


LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF JANE WELSH 


CARLYLE. Prepared for Publication by Tuomas 


CagLyLe. Edited by James ANTHONY 
4to, Paper, 80 cents. Also, Library Edition, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00, 


SHAKESPEARE'’S SONNETS, Edited, with Notes, 
by J. Rourr, A.M., formerly iiead Master 
of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. . With En- 
gravings. 16mo, Cloth, 56 cente; Paper, 40 cents. 

XI. 

SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. 

Lucrece, and other Poems. 


Venus and Adonis, 
Edited, with Notes, by 


J. Rourr, A.M. With cngravings. j6mo, 


Cc sath 56 cents; 4to, Paper, 40 cents. 
xii. 

NAN. By Lvoy C. of Mildred’s Bar- 
gain,” Predence,” &c. <A Story for Girls. Iilus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

FREDERICK Il. AND MARIA THERESA. From 
Hitherto Unpublished Documents. 1740-1742. By 
Tur Dvo pr Broauiz. From the French, by Mrs. 
Casner, Hory and Mr. Joun Licuir. 
20 cents. 

XIV. 


THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. A History of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. By W.C, Conant. (Reprinted 
from Harper's MaGazine for Maz, 1883.) The 
Bridge asa Monument. By Montaomery Souvyerr. 
(leprinted from Harper's Wrekiy, May 27, 1883.) 
Together with an Account of the Opening Exercises, 
May 24, 1883. th Two Portraits and Twenty-eight 
Illustrations. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

XV. 

LIDDELL & SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH -LEX- 
ICON. A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by 
Henry Groree Lippe, D.D., Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Ronert Soorr D.D., Dean of 
Rochester, late Master. of Balliol Oxford. 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Augmented through- 
out, with the Co-operation of Prof. Drisier, of 
Culumbia College, N. Y. 4to, Sheep, $10 00, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


“Disarmed!” By Miss Betuan Epwarps. 15 cents. 


Reid, Cotton-Spinner. 
| cen 


By Attor O'HANLON. 


Sir Tom. By Mrs. ant. 20 ecente. 


Thou Done? By J. Mow.oy. 
ce 


A Foolish Virgin. By Eu.a Ween. 20 cents. 


The Senior Songman. By the Anthor of * St, Olave’s,"’ 
Meta’s Faith,” &c. 20 cents. 


By the Countess M. Von Bors- 


The roma Adventures of a Milkmaid. By Tuomas 
Hakpy ustrated. 10 cents, 


By Bi AOK, Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1 25; Paper, 20 cents. 


For the Major. 
Cloth, $1 er. By Generanes Fentmore Woorson. 
— 


Arden. By A. Mary F. Rontson, 15 cents. 
Mr. Family. 


cen By Antuony 


Honest Davie. By Frank Barrett. 20 cents. 


A Sea Queen. By W. Cha aBK Rvussei.. 16mo, Half 
Bound, $1 08; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. " 


The Ladies Lindores. By 
Half Bound, $1 00; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


Like Ships Upon 
Paes: Sea. By Franorxs E.ranor 


16mo, 


t2” Hanrer & Buoruens will send any of the above . 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to ang part of the 
U a States, on receipt of the price. 

Hanren’s mailed Pree on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stampn, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


4to, Paper, 


| 
\ 


== 


‘‘CONSCIENCE MAKES COWARDS OF US ALL.” 


Lavy (offering urchin a penny). “Now go into that saloon 
on the corner, and tell the man you will see in there in the 
gray suit and straw hat that if he don’t come out of that 
right away his wife will come fetch him!” 


Tur Errect oF THE MESSAGF. 


LAKE KEUKA WINE COMPANY. 
THE PRESS SAYS: WHAT WE SAY: Our CUSTOMERS say: 


American AnD WINE Grow- Wa. J. New York: ‘One 
rx: “The quality of the goods of would do well to drink only Ameri- 


this Company is not surpassed.” can champagne of the quality the 
OMAHA (Neb. ) Lake I Lake Company makes.” 
Keuka Wine Company’s wines are | + 

a constant temptation to the pocket | 

FLAVOR, 


G. S. Grauam, Nimick and Brittan 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
and to the palate.” 
Syracuse Herrarp: ** The wines of , 


Have had your claret in constant 
use for a year, and I am fully satin- 
the Lake Keuka Wine Company are | 


fied it is equal to the best.” 


the | finest to be found AND — »Washington, N.J.: 
where.’ ‘The claret wine you sent.me was 
GENERAL the best table wine I have had.” 


Ww )Rervsuican: “The | 
Dr. C. D. Atton, Hartford, Conn. : 


Lake Kenka Wine Company's w ines | 

are superior to even the famed | **T tried several cases of your wine, 

French products.” and prefer them to any American 
HawkKFrYr: “ The | | wines I have tasted.” 


BURLINGTON 
wines of the Lake Kenka Wine Com.- | Geo. H. mag Cashier First Na- 
Bank, Zanesville, O.: For 


any, in point of purity, flavor, and) We admit of no aceenor 
healthtuinese, are equal to any im- among native or foreign | variety and Pore of quality, 
‘wine manufacturers. your wines are first-class.” 
WINES, CHAMPAGNES, BRANDY. 
Send for circular to LAKE KEUKA WINE CO., HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 


ses 


A, 
ho 
A 


ALAS 


for and Children. 


Castoria promotes aigestion what gives our Children cheeks, 
and overcomes Flatulency, Constipa- ‘Tis 
tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and When babies fret and ery by turns, 
Feverishness. It insures health and [ what cures their colic, kills their worms, 
natural sleep, without morphine. But Castoria. 
Sour Stom 
** Castoria ai well to that But Castoria. 
recommend it as superior to any prescription 
known to me.’ A. M. then Morghioe 
82 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. _— Hail Castoria! 


CENTAUR LINIMENT—an absolute cure for Rheuma- 


tism, Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatiett & Co., Portland, Maine. 


A WEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
Ontfit free. Address Tror & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


40? New (1883) Chromo Carda, no 2 alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gro. L Rerp & Co., Nasean, N.Y. 


Double Action Revolver, 


44 Calibres, not sold at retail 
* by the Gun 


Automatic a 


rers of the celebrated A Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$5 (0 $20 per day at home. Samples worth free. 
| 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 


RY) 


Vehicle made. 


Fon as With two prirgs 
lengthen and shorten according to w it 
they carry. Equally well ada to rough country 
roads and ice irives of cities. Manufactured and 
sold by all the eating Carriage Builders and ers. 


HENRY TIMKEN, 
o. 
iit. ABBOTT BUGGY CO - 


‘WAR VOLUMES 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


(Now entirely out of print and the plates destroyed.) 


We wonld call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper's Weekly.during the War to 


Harper's Pictorial History 


of the Rebellion, 


Same size pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the 
that appeared in Harper's Weekly during 
the 

2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
charges: Cloth, 814; Half Turkey Morocco, 


* SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


McDONNELL BROS.., 


113 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


TWELVE AMERICANS. 


Their Lives and Times. By Howarp Carrott. 
Containing Sketches of Horatio Seymour, 
Charles Francis Adams, Peter Cooper, Hanni- 
bal Hamlin, John Gilbert, Robert C. Schenck, 
Frederick Douglass, William Allen, Allen G. 
Thurman, Joseph Jefferson, Elihu B. Wash- 
burne, Alexander H. Stephens. Portraits, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75 


Mr. Carroll writes with the practiced skill of a jour- 
nalist. He kuows the thing worth saying, and the ef- 


fective way in which it should be said. There is a 


straightforward frankness about his work which in- 
spires the reader’s confidence, and a breezy, wide- 
awake spirit that sustains interest through every 
chapter.. Some of the papers seem like conversations 
enjoyed by the reader with the subject, while others 
shed an entirely fresh and clear light upon the careers 
and importance of public men.—N. Y. Timea. 

Is brightly written and is rich in personal reminia- 
cences. It will be found extreniely readable.—Philu- 
delphia North American, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


&#™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 
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